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Wio URGE .t 11 listeners to keep tuned to this station! New developments 
will be reported as they occur. This is an enemy attack alert. H’e repcd/. 
This is an enemy attack alert. 

Eighteen disks have been sighted over the North Atlantic seaboard, 
from New York to Virginia. Their origin cannot be determined at this 
time. We repeat. The Pentagon has no precise knowledge as to their 
origin. 

Do not, under any circumstances, succumb to panic or draw prema- 
ture conclusions. The objects have not been proven to be of extra-ter- 
restrial origin. We repeat. We have no assurance that the disks come 
from outer space. 

The disks are circular in shape, and several yards in diameter. They 
are flying in close formation at an altitude of six thousand miles. There 
are three separate flight formations, each composed of six disks. One 
of the formations is directly over Washington, D. C. Another is rapidly 
approaching New York City. 

We repeat. You must not succumb to panic. The Air Force has re- 
cently released a report completely discrediting the flying saucer 
rumors which have been circulated by the superstitious during the past 
five years. We have every reason to believe that such rumors — all such 
alleged “sightings” — are completely without factual support. 

Keep tuned to this station. Go to a bomb shelter if you have not 
already done so. We repeat. There is no justification at this time for 
assuming that the disks are hostile. Neither can we be sure that they 
are not. 

We repeat. Keep calm. Until more is known there is no excuse for 
panic. We will keep you informed — wait, another bulletin is just coming 
in. Another bulletin is — Oh, my God ! 

Zinnnnggg. 

We — we must ask you all to be brave. There are realities that must 
be faced. They have attacked and they have landed — and they are not 
from Earth. 

Pink and jellylike and — 

It is far worse than we could have imagined. Stand by for further 
instructions — 

FR.\NK BKI.KNAP l.ONG 



We’re Looking For People 
Who Like To Draw! 

by Albert Dome 

FAMOUS MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATOR 



D O VOU LIKE TO DRAW? If yOU do 

■ — America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. \Vc want 
you to test your art talent ! 

Too many persons miss a won- 
derful career in art — 
simply because they 
don’t think they have 
talent. But my colleagues 
and I have helped thou- 
sands of people get 
started. Like these — 

Don Smith lives in 
New Orleans. Three 
years ago Don knew 
nothing about art — even 
doubted he had talent. 

Today, he is an illus- 
trator with a leading advertising 
agency in the South — and has a 
future as big as he wants to make it. 

John Busketta is another. He 
was a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company — until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company — but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
.styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models ! 

A salesgirl in West Virginia 
who liked to draw got a job as an 
artist, later became advertising 


manager of the best store in 
Charleston. A married man with 
three children — unhappy in a dead- 
end job — switched to a great new 
career in art. Now he’s one of 
the happiest men you'll 
ever meet! 

How about you? 
Wouldn’t you like to 
trade places with these 
happy artists? 

We want to help you 
find out if you have the 
talent for a fascinating' 
money-making art ca- 
reer (part time or full 
time). We’ll be glad to 
send you our remarkably 
revealing 8-page talent test. Thou- 
sands of people formerly paid $1 
for this test. But now we’ll send it 
to you free — if you sincerely like to 
draw. No obligation on your part. 
But act at once. Simply mail the 
coupon provided below. 

I 1 

I FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS ■ 

I Studio 223-E, Westport, Conn. ■ 

I Send me, without obligation, your ■ 

* Famous Artists Talent Test. * 

! Mr. ' 

I Mrs. Age I 

Miss .PLEASE PRINT) 

I Address ■ 

* City, Zone, - ■ 

I I 
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Tice Sevteto^ 

MENTAL CREATING 

I F YOU just like to dream, read no fur- 
ther. TJiere comes a time 'when your 
fancies must be brought into light — and 
Stand the test of eycry>day, hard realities. 
Are you one of the thousands — perhaps 
millions — whose thoughts never get 
beyond the stage of wistful wishing? Do 
you often come to from a daydream with 
the sigh, "If only I could bring it about — 
make it real?" 

All things begin with thought— it is what 
follows that may take vour life out of 
the class of those who hope and dream. 
Thought energy, like anything else, can 
be dissipated — or it can be made to pro- 
duce actual effects. If you know how to place 
your thoughts you can stimulate the crea- 
tive processes within vour mind— through 
them you can assemble things and condi- 
tions of your world into a happy life of 
accomplishment. Mental creating does not 
depend upon a magical process. It consists 
oi knowing how to marshal your thoughts 
into a pow'er that draws, compels and 
organizes your experiences into a worth- 
while design of living. 

ACCEPT THIS BOOK 

Let theRosicrucians tell you how you may 
accomplish these things. The Rosicrucians 
(not a religious organization), a world- 
wide philosophical fraternity, have pre- 
served for centuries the ancients’ masterful 
knowledge of the functioning of the inner 
mind of man. They have taught men end 
women how to use this knowledge to 
recreate /Ae/r//r rf.Tltey offer you a free copy 
of the fascinating book, "The Mastery of 
Life." It tells how you may receive this 
information for study and use. Use coupon. 

Tite Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


the 


ivory 


tower 


by .. . Milton Lesser 


Spacetorium Eros could provide a 
slow cure for a spaceman’s tragic 
loss of body-weight. But behind 
its bright facade Medusa loomed. 


[T TOOK im: k'liy li.ill an hour 
to reach Inlciplaiiclaiy Spaiclorium 
Eros. For Ejlcr Larscii ihc elapsed 
time had unexpected si^iiillicancc 
and he clung to his wristwatch 
stubbornly. Neither of the two 
male nurses aboard the ferry had 
been able to confiscate it, and now 
Larsen was stubbornly insisting 
upon his status as a visitor. He 
stood at the viewport with half a 
dozen of the ambulatory patients 
clustering around him and made 
a great show of being interested 
in his timepiece. 

"Mr. Larsen," said Director 
Hufton, who had been summoned 
by one of the nurses, "I’m sure 
you realize that our rules at I.S.E. 
are not fabricated on any whims 
I might have as an individual.” 

"I’m not a patient,” Larsen in- 
sisted firmly. 

"No, but you're quite capable of 
disrupting the patients. I suggest 
you let one of the nurses write a 
receipt for your wristwatch. Other- 
wise, I am afraid you won’t be 
permitted to disembark.” 


Mil ton Lesser has written many {we stories of events both near and far in an 
extraordinary multiplicity of dimensions. In the double occupation he up- 
tilted the terror chart of an aiten military debacle, letting the red lines run like 
quicksilver along our nerves as we shared the body of a lobster-like entity. And 
tn BYE BYE MINDY he brilliantly explored the mysteriousness of a very young 
mmd that could turn the universe lopsy tiirvy. Now he further consolidates hts 
position as one of science fantasy’ s most audaciously imaginative writers ivith a 
lead novelette that hurls a thunderbolt challenge at future science enthroned . 
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Director Hufton was a large 
man, fat but not in the least flabby. 
His avoirdupois was the sturdy fat 
of a man who had spent most of 
his life in weightlessness. Even the 
muscles of his face had gone slack, 
so that his eyes — their whites were 
very clear like those of an infant — 
seemed immensely expressive. 

"You’re the director,’’ Larsen 
said, removing his wristwatch with 
some regret. "I just can’t get used 
to the idea of a visitor being treat- 
ed like a patient.’’ 

"Rules,” explained Director 
Hufton, taking the timepiece and 
writing out the receipt himself. 
He used a metallic pencil, for ink 
would not flow in the weightless 
ferry. 

"I see you’re not wearing mag- 
netized shoes,” he said, comparing 
Larsen’s footgear with that of the 
ambulatory patients. "Magneties, 
perhaps.^” 

Larsen shook his head. "No, my 
underwear is just plain orlon.” 

"You’re a cured patient from 
one of the other spacetoriums 
then.^ My heartiest congratula- 
tions.” 

"No,” said Larsen, smiling. 
"Astrogator. I’m used to weight- 
lessness.” 

Director Hufton did not return 
the smile. "Most of our patients 
said that before circumstances 
brought them to I.S.E. Naturally, 
most of them worked in space. It 
is only rarely that triad sickness 
strikes a mere passenger. You are 
visiting a former companion of 


yours, no doubt. I probably know 
him. I have an excellent memory 
for names and faces.” 

"My wife,” said Larsen. 

Hufton raised his eyebrows. "I 
could swear we have no Mrs. Lar- 
sen here.” 

"She’d be using her maiden 
name. We’re split. Wells?” 

"Ah, Wells. Of course, of 
course. A lovely woman, Mr. Lar- 
sen. But if you’re split — ” 

"I had a couple of weeks to kill 
on Ceres between runs,” Larsen 
lied. "So I thought I’d come here.” 

"Commendable — although I.S.E. 
doesn’t ordinarily encourage visi- 
tors. Your ex-wife is doing splen- 
didly, Larsen. She can even wear 
magneties during her waking hours 
now. But of course there is always 
the possibility of a relapse, and I 
advise you not to mention your 
two weeks at I.S.E.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"You come, you stay a while — 
and you go. It could be a day, a 
week, a month or a year. We insist 
on subjective time orientation at 
the spacetorium. It’s a great help 
to the patient in re-learning gravity 
orientation. Would you believe it?” 

"You’re the doctor,” Larsen said. 

"I like your attitude, Mr. Larsen. 
Our difficulties would diminish if 
some of our patients shared it. 
Well,” Director Hufton concluded, 
pointing with a fat finger toward 
the viewport, "there’s our famous 
Dazzler. Since I’m here. I’ll have 
to see about the stretcher cases now. 
A final word of advice, my young 
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friend. When you’re back among 
the Heavies, spend some time at 
the Centrifugal Spas. It’s excellent 
preventative medicine.” 

"The Centies?” Larsen shook 
his head. "Not me. I tried it once. 
It was like walking through syrup.” 
He made a wry face. 

"It is far more pleasant than 
what you’ll see when our patients 
disembark. Well, I’m not your 
doctor.” Director Hufton studied 
Larsen with his clear, expressive 
eyes, and added pointedly: "Yet.” 

Then the solidly fat doctor bent 
his knees slightly and propelled 
himself through the fefry’s weight- 
less air toward the hatch of the 
observation deck. Larsen watched 
him admiringly as he descended 
into the slightly elevated structure 
with all the experienced grace of 
an astrogator or a ship’s steward- 
ess. 

I’ll bet he doesn’t tvasle HIS 
time at the Centies, Larsen thought, 
remembering the unpleasant hours 
he had once spent at Tri-Planet’s 
Centrifugal Spa just outside Chi- 
cago. I’ll bet they do7t’t even have 
a Centy for the spacetoriutn staff 
on Eros. 

Larsen swung around and floated 
up closer to the observation port. 
Some of the ambulatory patients 
had by now unfastened their mag- 
netic shoes and were clustering 
about him, watching the big Daz- 
zler swing into view over I.S.E. 

"Nice place for a sunburn,” one 
of them remarked. 

"If you don’t mind getting fried 


in ahoiil lliii-c scioiids fl.it,” a 
thinner man al liit side said with- 
out humor. 

The Dazzlcr was an enormous 
concave mirror which swung slow- 
ly around the transparent, mile-in- 
diameter sphere of I.S.E. The sur- 
face of the instrument compensated 
for its rotation about the artificial 
world by always keeping in clear 
focus the spherical steam boiler 
which followed it — in rigid satcl- 
litic fashion. 

The boiler drove a turbine w'hich 
generated electric power for I.S.E. 
and would have been cheaper to 
run as a stationary power plant. 
But a stationary power plant would 
not have afforded objective orienta- 
tion to the patients’ visual appara- 
tus, a factor which apparently both- 
ered Dr. Hufton as much as the 
wristwatch which Larsen had been 
reluctant to relinquish. 

The ferry from Eros slowed im- 
perceptibly. It had built up no 
great speed and making planetfall 
presented no difficulties. A man 
might weigh five or ten pounds 
during deceleration, but certainly 
no more, and that small increase 
in weight caused no discomfort. 

'The Dazzler served a dual func- 
tion, Larsen decided, its most im- 
pressive aspect being psychological. 
The ambulatory patients stared at 
it steadily, some of them even 
donning dark glasses against the 
fierce glare. They all but missed 
an exterior look at I.S.E., which 
was to be their home for an in- 
definite length of time. 
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It was just as well, Larsen de- 
cided. From the outside Interplane- 
tary Spacetorium Eros resembled 
one of those rarely beautiful child’s 
toys filled with water— a little 
fairyland village with its rooftops 
covered with artificial snow. You 
shook the small transparent globe 
and watched the snow settle slowly 
on the village through the water. 

Here, though, snow and village 
were one. The globe of I.S.E. was 
filled with gleaming white specks, 
drifting slowly like an artificial 
blizzard in aqueous suspension. 
When you set the child’s toy down, 
however, all the snow flowed in 
one direction. I.S.E., weightless, 
and oriented only astronomically, 
offered no direction which might 
be classified as down. The snow 
fell in all directions, drifting slow- 
ly, colliding gently from time to 
time, flake upon flake. The ’’snow- 
flakes” were houses, living quarters 
for I.SE.’s patients. 

It w. j one hell of a place to 
visit your ex-wife, Larsen decided. 
And an even worse place to kill 
a man. 

"Planetfall !” a metallic voice 
barked as the ferry came to rest on 
an airlock elevator which Larsen 
had not been able to see a moment 
before. "Planetfall!” the voice re- 
peated. No one — Larsen least of all 
— smiled. 

II 

Larsen followed the ambulatory 
patients down a ramp which led 
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to one of the small, opaque bubble- 
buildings. The dwellings all looked 
exactly alike and were a uniform 
slate-gray in color. Except for Dr. 
Hufton’s office, which was moored 
at the moment to the interior sur- 
face of I.S.E., they all floated about 
slowly. You could only tell them 
apart intuitively, a challenge which 
Larsen decided must be part of the 
Interplanetary Spacetorium Eros 
cure. 

The ambulatory patients, still 
shod with magnetic shoes, came 
slowly, awkwardly, pathetically 
down the ramp. Almost you could 
imagine them arguing with their 
rebellious feet. Now, left foot, you 
will take one small, careful step 
forward. Right foot, you will main- 
tain our balance meanwhile. Right 
foot, now you will take one small, 
careful step forward; left foot, you 
will maintain our balance mean- 
while. Right foot . . . 

As Larsen watched them an old 
man who had sought the pot ‘of 
gold at the end of the asteroid 
rainbow too long and desperately, 
stumbled against the right side- 
wall of the ramp. He grasped it 
firrhly with magnetic gloves, and 
tried to swing his magnetic shoes 
upon it, as if the wall had sudden- 
ly become the floor and the floor 
was now the wall. Larsen, who was 
floating along with his feet glid- 
ing just above the floor, quickly 
leapt sideways and set the old man 
back on his feet. He offered a 
shoulder — which was gratefully 
accepted — and helped the aged 
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stumbler the rest of the way down 
to Dr. Huf ton’s office. 

A few moments later they were 
.ill standing inside the unfurnish- 
ed bubble-dwelling, waiting for 
Dr. Hufton. The fat I.S.E. director 
soon floated in, and collided gently 
with the far wall, where he came 
to rest half a dozen feet off the 
floor. 

"No magnets,” he said authori- 
tatively. "Remove them. You are 
only deceiving yourselves. You are 
here for the Cure and the Cure says 
magnets will not be permitted 
until you are ready for them. There 
is no self-deception practiced by 
guests of Interplanetary Spaceto- 
rium Eros. 

"The Erotic Cure,” he went on, 
"can only be effective with your 
full co-operation. I ask all of you 
who do not wish to co-operate to 
return immediately to Eros on the 
ferry. On Eros the Tri-Planetary 
liner will take you back to Mars. 
Step forward, if you are so in- 
clined ! No one ? I am glad. 

"Triad sickness,” Dr. Hufton 
went on pedantically, "is psychoso- 
matic in nature, and indeterminate 
in duration. And it is sometimes, 
unfortunately, incurable. The hu- 
man mechanism is oriented subjec- 
tively to gravity, to direction — to 
up, down, sideways and so on — 
by means of three mechanisms in 
the human body. When all three 
are functioning normally, you arc 
a well-oriented individual. When 
only two of them are functioning 
you can manage. Witness a blind 


m.m, who m.uiifestly does not even 
attempt to climb up walls.” 

Only Larsen smiled as Dr. Huf- 
ton continued: "Eirst, of course, 
there is the visual apparatus and 
its nervous connections in the 
brain. Secondly, there is the vestic- 
ular component of the orientation 
triad in the ear, which achieves its 
adjustment via gravity and tangen- 
tial acceleration or deceleration. 
And finally, you have the kines- 
thetic apparatus in muscles and 
skin, which is oriented to tension. 

"When two components of this 
triad function improperly the 
cerebral cortex is not given suffi- 
cient data for successful orienta- 
tion. In short, you are then the 
victim of triad sickness, usually 
ambulatory. When all three ele- 
ments act in a confused manner, 
you are no longer ambulatory. You 
were all aware of your fellow pas- 
sengers who came here to I.S.E. 
on stretchers? Good. For them the 
whole triad has ceased its normal 
function. 

"Triad sickness. 1 do not want 
to hear any of you referring to it 
as space sickness. It is not space 
sickness. It is triad sickness — an 
affliction which prevents you from 
returning to normal human society. 
Admit that to yourselves and the 
first step of the Erotic Cure will 
be affected. You are seriously ill. 
You need an ivory tower like I.S.E. 
because you are unable to return 
to the world of Heavies. You admit 
it? Splendid. We can now go on.” 

The mildest cases, Dr. Hufton 
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explained, were neurotic rather 
than psychosomatic in origin, al- 
though a fine line between the two 
could not always be drawn. In true 
triad sickness, however, two or all 
three of the orientation compo- 
nents were severely damaged and 
that damage could be measured 
either physically or neurologically. 
The components were damaged 
from over-exposure to weightless- 
ness. But since each individual had 
a different tolerance level a case of 
triad sickness could not be pre- 
dicted. 

"Prognosis.^” Dr. Hufton’s voice 
resounded from the walls of the 
bubble-dwelling. "That depends 
entirely on you. The Cure is hard 
work. I do not work. My life here 
is one glorious vacation. Y on work. 
We take great care to remove all 
objective space and time orienta- 
tion factors at Interplanetary 
Spacctorium Eros. The higher cen- 
ters of orientation in your brain 
must work. 

"Understand — it is purely sub- 
jective and I won’t deny that it is 
difficult. The Heavies, who can 
scoff at our kind of work, call it 
intuition. Intuitive orientation? 
Perhaps. I believe it to be a re- 
placement by some factor we do 
not yet understand — a replacement 
of the ailing members of the orien- 
tation triad. At any rate, such is the 
ultimate aim of the Cure — achieved 
by some forty per cent of our 
guests. I sincerely hope you will 
all be among that forty. 

"The second phase of the Cure 


is a graduation to magnetics. The 
ladies particularly like that aspect, 
because the magneties hold the 
bulges in place and impart to the 
body a grace it often lacks. The 
third and final phase, full Cure 
through intuitive orientation to the 
world of Heavies, will be discussed 
on an individual basis. Are there 
any questions?” 

Hands shot upward, downward, 
sideways — although the designa- 
tions were arbitrary, and based 
solely upon Dr. Hufton’s suspend- 
ed position inside the featureless 
spherical globe. 

"A moment, please, before your 
questions,” the director said. "I 
would like to remind you that we 
are not an army of the forgotten. 
You will keep your names and 
your identities. You are encouraged 
to talk about yourselves. The intui- 
tive process is an individual thing 
and would fail among robots. 

"Stress your individuality. You 
men may grow beards if you so 
desire. Many of our men grow 
beards. You women can concoct 
new fashions in our isolated little 
Erotic world, eh? Talk about your- 
selves. Brag. No one can check 
with the outside world. Bolster 
your egos. It will do you good. 
And know, at all times if you 
please, that you are not among an 
army of the nameless. 

"Some of your fellow guests 
here at Interplanetary Spacctorium 
Eros arc famous people. For exam- 
ple, we have Fullerton Wainwright. 
an ex-Senator of United North 
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America. Mr. Wainwright is grad- 
uating to magnetics in the near 
future. And we have Marcia Davey, 
the video actress. You all know 
Marcia. We also have Lamar 
Thurston, the famous astrogator 
who — ” 

The voice, unnecessarily loud in 
the small bubble-dwelling, boo.med 
on. But the words were no more 
than sounds now, sounds entirely 
without meaning for Larsen. Yes, 
the Interplanetary Spacetorium 
Eros had Lamar Thurston. Thurs- 
ton’s presence was why Larsen 
had come, ostensibly as a fellow- 
astrogator who did not know that 
the gifted scientist was supposed 
to have much in common with him. 
He had come to win the great 
man’s confidence and — to kill him. 

They had begun working on 
Larsen during the long layover on 
Mars. They had played upon his 
need for violent action, his loneli- 
ness and desperation, knowing full 
well that after Charlotte had gone 
to I.S.E. life had become empty 
for him. 

Now, looking back, the details 
fused and ran together in Larsen’s 
mind. Dyggert and Ormund, who 
ran the Tri-Planetary office on 
Mars, had been very friendly at 
first. There had been much drink- 
ing and easy companionship at a 
time when Larsen needed compan- 
ionship desperately. And then there 
had been Sue Gilliam. She had in- 
herited Gilliam’s Hideaway from 
her father, and she was the most 
beautiful girl Larsen had ever seen. 


Gilliam’s Hideaway, on the edge 
of Syrtis, catered to layover tourists 
more than to spacemen — simply 
because the tourists had more mon- 
ey in their pockets. But D5'ggert, 
Ormund and Sue Gilliam were old 
friends, and soon Larsen found 
himself in their company night 
after night. Of the many diversions 
at the Hideaway, gambling was the 
least immoral. And — Larsen bitter- 
ly told himself now as Hufton’s 
voice droned on — was the one that 
could get a man into the most 
trouble. 

He could hardly remember 
whether or not Dyggert and Or- 
mund had actually egged him on. 
It appeared to fit the general plan, 
so it seemed likely that they had — 
in many subtle ways. 

His debt grev,' but there was so 
much drinking mixed up with 
self-pity and a blind craving for 
excitement that he’d hardly thought 
about it at the time. But one day 
Dyggert, looking very grim, had 
told him that Sue Gilliam wanted 
to see him. She had worn black 
and had seemed beautiful enough 
to be a video queen. 

"You owe the Hideaway seventy- 
six thousand dollars,’’ she told him. 
"How do you expect to pay back 
such a sum on your salary?” 

"I guess we either make a settle- 
ment or you attach my salary for 
the next ten years.” 

Sue Gilliam suggested that he 
might be able to work off his debt. 
But she would not tell him how. 
When he pressed her her answer 
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puzzled him. He wasn’t receptive, 
she said. But she also made it plain 
that plans were under way that 
might make him receptive later on. 

Making Larsen receptive took 
several weeks. He was accosted and 
severely beaten twice by men whose 
faces he never saw. Once they left 
him on the Syrtis with barely 
enough oxygen to return safely. 
Days later he received a spacegram 
informing him that his younger 
brother had been set upon by arm- 
ed thugs and beaten unconscious 
outisde the Tri-Planetary Astroga- 
tion School near Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. It had never occurred to him 
there could be a connection until 
Ormund told him; "I’m glad your 
kid brother didn’t die.’’ 

"Who told you about that?’’ he 
asked, his mouth suddenly dry. 

Ormund’s reply, more than the 
beatings he had suffered himself, 
was to put Larsen in a receptive 
mood. "Sue Gilliam,’’ Ormund 
said, looking him straight in the 
eye. 

Larsen hit Ormund in the face 
and shouted, "You devil, are you 
working for her?’’ 

Ormund wiped blood from his 
mouth, and said without anger: 
"Calm down, Larsen. You’re fifty 
million miles from the kid. You 
can’t help him now.” 

"What does Sue Gilliam want 
me to do?” 

"The Spacetorium Eros,” Or- 
mund said. Before he could elabo- 
rate Dyggert entered the room. 


1 1 

"That’s right,” Dyggert said. 
"I.S.E. It’s guarded better than the 
North American treasury. But yon 
can get in.” 

"Your wife is there,” Ormund 
added, quite unnecessarily. 

Larsen’s lips were white. "What 
do I do there?” he demanded. 

"Did you know,” Dyggert asked, 
"that a man, if he’s lucky, can live 
fifty years at the Spacetorium Eros 
without aging much?” 

"I’ve heard rumors,” Larsen 
said. 

"The astrogator Thurston is 
proving it!” Ormund cried. 

"Let me do the talking,” Dyg- 
gert cautioned, glancing sharply at 
his partner. To Larsen he said: 
"Thurston discovered a valuable 
uranium deposit out in the Jovians. 
And so did we.” 

"Is ’we’ Sue Gilliam and your- 
selves?” 

"Yes,” Dyggert said. "And by 
a valuable deposit I don’t mean 
a fairly substantial one. I mean the 
biggest windfall since the Lunar 
Loads. It isn’t needed yet, but it 
will be in about twenty years. At 
least, that’s what the government 
says. Fortunately for us they have- 
n’t been able to settle our claim 
dispute with Thurston. They’re 
hoping that somebody will die — ” 

"Thurston’s hibernating at 
I.S.E.,” Ormund complained with 
bitter emphasis. "He’s going to out- 
live us all.” 

"What can I do about it?” Lar- 
sen asked, his mouth still horribly 
dry. 
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"Visit your wife,” Dyggert told 
him. 

"Kill Thurston,” Ormund added 
in a barely audible whisper. 

Larsen had left without com- 
mitting himself. But they asked 
him every day for a week. On the 
last day, his brother was brutally 
beaten again. 

"It will be easy,” Dyggert as- 
sured him. At a place like the 
Spacetorium about all they have 
to think about are petty jealousies 
and squabbles. Probably there are 
fifty men there with a motive to 
kill Thurston. But you.^ You don’t 
even have a motive. You don’t 
know him. Do you see what I 
mean.^ It will cancel your debt to 
us, Larsen.” 

He could not protect his brother 
across fifty million miles of space. 
He needed time to think. The Law 
would take stern measures, but if 
he went to the authorities they 
would almost certainly pick up his 
spacer’s license for gambling. And 
the debt to Sue Gilliam would re- 
main. 

Would time help? Without com- 
mitting himself he could ship out 
to Ceres on a normal flight and 
shuttle to the Spacetorium. In the 
natural course of events he could 
spend several weeks there visiting 
Charlotte, which in itself was 
sufficient excuse for the journey. 
The interval at the Spacetorium 
might even be a pleasant one. And 
his brother would be safe until 
they discovered he had no inten- 
tion of killing Thurston. 


He was no murderer. That ghast- 
ly sequel would never take place. 
It was out of the question. He 
merely told Dyggert and Ormund 
that he would go, keeping his real 
intentions secret. 

A week later, he was on his way 
to Ceres. It was an immensely long 
trip, since Mars and Ceres were 
in superior conjunction with four 
hundred million miles of space 
separating them. It was a voyage 
of seven months and the closet 
Larsen came to the Spacetorium 
the less grim became his preoccupa- 
tion with Thurston and the more 
his thoughts dwelt on Charlotte. 
True, 'Thurston could mean trou- 
ble. But Larsen would seek neither 
the man nor the condition . . . 

Now, leaving Director Hufton’s 
office, Larsen went in search of his 
ex-wife. I’ll have to be seen iiith 
her, he told himself. Not once, but 
many times. I’ve never slopped 
loving her. 

But he found himself wondering 
so much about Lamar Thurston that 
he could hardly think of Charlotte. 

Ill 

"Lars, I — I still can’t believe it. 
What are you doing here? I never 
expected to see you here. Never, 
my darling. It’s so good, just look- 
ing at you.” 

Her fingers caressed his cheeks, 
gently, gratefully and there was a 
tender yielding in her eyes. All 
these months — how long had it 
been? Almost a year. Had he sta.rt- 
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cd out at once, had he arrived on 
I.S.E. soon after Charlotte . . . 

But it wasn’t his fault, for the 
law gave a victim of triad sickness 
the option of egocentric action. 
Debts, marriage vows, even prison 
terms were cancelled on request. 
Which was why no one ever lied 
his way into I.S.E. Diagnostic ex- 
aminations were thorough. 

"Say, wait a minute," Charlotte 
drew back, her eyes suddenly in- 
credulous. "Don’t tell me you have 
triad sickness.^ Oh, no — ’’ 

Larsen shook his head. "Not 
me,” he said. "I guess I’m one of 
those stubborn men who arc too 
stupid to realize that weightlessness 
plays hob with subjective orienta- 
tion. The born astrogator — but not 
good for much else.” 

"I used to think about you com- 
ing in the beginning,” she said. 
"I told myself if you did I’d make 
you go away. They say it’s bad 
lor us to receive visitors. We’re 
disciplined — treated like kids with 
temper tantrums. But I won’t send 
you away. I u'^mt to see you, Lars!” 

"Do you know how long it’s 
been 1" 

"Be careful, darling. You must- 
n’t tell me that. We’re supposed 
to figure time out for ourselves. 
We can’t even listen to shortwave 
broadcasts from the Heavies. We 
have our own radio station, with- 
out a set schedule. There are no 
specific times for dining. When 
you’re hungry, you eat. The dining 
hall is always ready to serve you. 
There’s no night period. You 


simply sleep when you’re sleepy. 
It sharpens the intuitive factor. 
Director Hufton insists. If you 
promise not to make any comment 
or laugh — I'll tell you how long 
I thbik I’ve been here. For all I 
know I’ll hit it right on the button. 
But I doubt it.” 

"Go ahead,” Larsen said. 

"About a month? Six weeks, 
maybe?” 

Actually, it had been ten months, 
Larsen tried not to look startled. 

"The reason I doubt it — I mean, 
doubt that I’ve hit it right on the 
head— is because of the returnees. 
We have a number of them here 
who have had relapses. They’re not 
supposed to talk about the time- 
lapse, but they invariably do. They 
tell us, with knowing looks, that 
a great deal more time has passed 
than we realize. Still, I think it’s 
been five or six weeks. 

"Lars, tell me, have I changed 
much? You can’t weigh yourself 
on a weightless world, but I’ll bet 
I’v'e put on weight. Nearly every- 
body gets fat around here. It’s al- 
most an occupational hazard, if you 
can call taking therapy an occupa- 
tion.” 

That was the first startling thing 
Larsen had noticed on . floating 
around the Spacetorium in search 
of Charlotte — the multiplicity of 
fat people. Weightlessness account- 
ed for it. The body craved a certain 
basic minimum of food regardless 
of the extent of its work load. But 
in a weightless environment a man 
or woman hardly burned more 
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calories than in sleeping. It was 
an astrogator’s occupational hazard, 
too. But astrogators usually went 
in for violent physical activity on 
their leaves. 

Yes, Charlotte had gained some 
weight. Larsen grinned. It was the 
wrong expression. She had put on 
some extra flesh which had made 
her decidedly plump. She was a 
tall girl, though, with a high- 
cheekboned face and long limbs 
and the extra fat was distributed 
to good advantage. 

"You’ve put on a little weight,” 
Larsen admitted judiciously. 

She laughed. "Don’t attempt to 
be tactful, darling. You should see 
some of us. Of course, magnetics 
help a little. I’m in magnetics now, 
you know,” she added proudly. 

’They had been floating in the 
warm, spring-scented air outside 
her bubble-dwelling. Close by an- 
other of the bubbles floated past 
slowly. On their right and above 
them, three of the bubbles hung 
suspended in a cluster. Directly 
overhead through the faintly 
gleaming roof of I.S.E. Larsen 
could see the Dazzler and its 
spherical steam boiler. Quite ob- 
viously they were revolving about 
I.S.E. With a stationary point of 
reference within the spacetorium 
they would have been able to see 
the motion. But there was no sta- 
tionary point of reference. 

"If you knew exactly how long 
it took the Dazzler to get around 
you could beat this time mystery,” 
Larsen said. 


"Oh, we argue about it all the 
time. It’s one of our favorite 
games. But the Director just isn’t 
saying. Lars, you’d be surprised 
how much a person can get accom- 
plished without having to worry 
about time. Why, there’s enough 
time for all the reading you’d want 
to do — and all the talking. You 
meet some interesting people, too.” 

"Space people," Larsen said. 
"They’re the ones who get triad 
sickness ordinarily." 

"Yes. Oh, you’d really feel at 
home here. There are more astro- 
gators than anything. Like Mul- 
haney, the first man to reach 
Saturn — ’’ 

"Mulhaney!” Larsen gasped. 
"But he made the Saturn flight 
almost a hundred years ago. It 
must be a different Mulhaney.” 

"No, it’s the same one. It 
frightens you sometimes. Mul- 
haney thinks he’s been here about 
ten years. It's misconceptions like 
that which convince us that our 
time sense must be miles off.” 

"But Mulhaney was in his prime 
when he reached Saturn. Let's see. 
That would make him almost a 
hundred and fifty years old by now. 
He couldn’t possibly be the same 
Mulhaney. Are you trying to tell 
me a haywire subjective time-sense 
can keep a man from growing 
old?” 

"Not at all. But weightlessne.ss 
— constant weightlessness — can. 
The metabolism changes, you see. 
Mulhaney is one of the oldest 
guests, but I’ve known people 
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Iktc who don’t look more than 
middle-aged and who can remem- 
her when Mulhancy came. Some 
of them don't want to get well. 
They’re perfectly content to live 
long, tranquil lives here at the 
spacctoriurn. 

'"There’s even a fantastic theory 
going around which says that if 
one of our older incurables was to 
leave I.S.E. he’d shrivel and die as 
soon as he hit the Heavies. It’s 
ridiculous, of course. But wasn’t 
there a notion like that in a twen- 
tieth or twenty-first century novel? 
Lost Horizon, I think it was 
called.’’ 

"Early twentieth century, I 
think,’’ Larsen said. 

"Mulhaney isn’t the only 
famous ’gator we have. You’ve 
heard of Prentiss?" 

"An explorer of renown looking 
for a trans-Mercurian planet? He 
never found it.” 

Charlotte laughed. "No. But 
later on he found I.S.E. Then 
there’s Lamar Thurston. He’s a 
funny one. He claims he could be 
cured at any time, but that he 
likes it here. He wouldn’t leave 
LS.E. for the world. There are a 
few others who talk like that too. 
But most of us dream of the day 
we can be discharged. Did you 
know Thurston?” 

"No,” Larsen said quickly. He 
could feel his heart thumping 
against his ribs. 

"But here I am giving you a 
complete history of the spacetorium 
and you might be dying of hunger. 


Even a comparative newcomer like 
me has learned the importance of 
keeping some food in her own 
bubble. Do you want something 
to eat?” 

"No thank you,” Larsen said. 
"But I wouldn’t mind kissing you 
hello.” 

Charlotte smiled. "All right, but 
don’t get too enthusiastic. We’re 
not married now.” 

"Charlotte, listen. After you get 
well, is there any reason why we 
can’t pick up where we left off? 
I haven’t formed any new attach- 
ments — ” 

"In a month or six weeks? I 
should hope not!” 

He wanted to tell her that the 
time interval had been far longer 
than that, but decided not to. She 
pressed his hand, and said, "It 
isn’t so easy, Lars. They don’t 
guarantee the cure. Of the forty 
per cent who arc discharged as 
cured. Director Hufton says that 
some fifteen or twenty per cent 
are soon applying for re-admission 
either here, or at one of the other 
spacetoriums. So you see, we’d 
always have to wonder.” 

"I wouldn’t mind. Hell, there’s 
probably as much chance of a 
’gator like me getting triad sick- 
ness as there is of you having a 
relapse.” 

"Well, we don’t have to worry 
about that at the moment. Do jou 
still want that kiss?” 

Now Larsen was smiling. "Not 
if you bestow it as casually as you 
just offered me lunch.” 
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"Don’t worry. You can always 
tell about a kiss at Interplanetary 
Spacetorium Eros.’’ 

"What do you mean?” 

"Watch.” 

She floated gently to him. Their 
lips met. Their arms did appropri- 
ate things. And then Larsen felt 
himself floating gently backwards. 

"You see?” Charlotte said with 
a triumphant smile. ''You floated 
backwards. I performed the more 
active — ” 

Larsen didn’t bother to exclaim: 
"Is that so?” His eyes said it for 
him. He nudged her back against 
the surface of the bubble-dwelling 
with a second kiss. They floated 
there, together, spinning around 
and around slowly. 

Larsen became aware that people 
were watching them from the 
cluster of bubbles nearby. A man 
winked at him. Charlotte reached 
behind her and opened the hatch 
of the bubble-dwelling. There at 
least was a point of reference, 
Larsen thought with surprising 
objectivity. TLe hatch. 

But he changed his mind a mo- 
ment later. A bubble floats and 
sometimes spins slowly, and a 
questionable temporary orientation 
was no orientation at all. 

"Why did you look so startled?” 
Charlotte asked, shutting the hatch 
behind her. 

She went to the wall and pressed 
a panel, and almost instantly, the 
walls became opaque. 

"Nothing,” Larsen said. "It’s 
just that — well, I didn’t know 


these bubbles would be furnished. 
It doesn’t look bad at all.” 

"They’re furnished only after 
you graduate to magneties.' Dar- 
ling, did you ever sec a pair of 
magneties? They’re very nice. Dr. 
Hufton says they’re re.vy. ” 

Charlotte alighted gently on the 
floor and walked to a well-uphol- 
stered chair with the slow, unsure 
tread of triad sickness. She sat 
down and her magneties held her 
there with about the^ame strength 
her weight would have exercised 
on Earth. 

"Very nice,” Larsen said, as- 
suming a sitting position in tlie 
air and crossing his legs yoga- 
fashion. 

"You astrogators wouldn’t dream 
of magneties, would you?” 

"It’s cheating,” Larsen said. 

"I know. That’s what Lamar 
says too.” 

"Lamar Thurston?” 

"Yes. I hope you’re not jealous. 
You mustn’t forget that we aren’t 
married now. I’m afraid I’m a 
born glutton for punishment. If 
it’s not one astrogator — it’s an- 
other. I see a lot of Lamar Thur- 
ston here. Darling, do you want 
one of his cigars? They’re good. 
At least he says they are. They 
smell awful. I’ll admit. He leaves 
a supply here. 

"What are you looking at me 
like that for? I’m sorry if I said 
anything wrong. I didn’t want to 
make you jealous. But I wasn’t 
expecting you. I never thought 
you’d come, because splitting up 
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w.is my idea. We’re split, Lars, 
so you really can’t — ” 

”It’s nothing,” he said. ”I was 
just thinking of something.” He 
was thinking that he wouldn’t have 
to search out Lamar Thurston. The 
famous astrogator would come 
right here to him. 

’’Charlotte,” he said. ”I didn’t 
think it could happen, but I’m 
jealous.” 

"You? Are you forgetting how 
you used to practically throw me 
at the male passengers when I was 
a stewardess aboard your ship?” 

'"That was different. Will you 
do me a favor? While I’m here, 
don’t invite any of your boyfriends 
to share this bubble w'ith you. 
Okay?” 

"Of course, Lars.” 

The temperature w'as splendid — 
like a warm spring day in temper- 
ate latitudes on Earth. But though 
the air was not humid Larsen 
found himself sweating. If he said 
the wofd, Thurston would be 
handed to him on a platter. 

He didn’t want that to happen. 

IV 

"They don’t seem to be a very - 
congenial crowd,” Larsen exclaim- 
ed as they finished their sixth meal 
in the dining room. Six meals! He 
wondered if that (Corresponded to 
a time interval of two days. He 
doubted it. He felt loggy, as if 
he’d been eating too much. 

There were no tables and chairs 
in the dining hall. You procured 


your food, automat-fashion, from 
traps in the wall. Then you floated 
off to a convenient spot, hooked 
the tray to your left arm, and ate. 
Liquids, from fruit juices to coffee, 
were obtainable only in waxed 
containers with built-in straws. 
Knives and forks would have been 
completely useless, since it was 
difficult to bear dowm without any 
weight to help you. 

But Larsen had no trouble with 
the pincers and scissors the man- 
agement provided. He had eaten 
a thousand meals with instruments 
like that in free-fall spaceflight. 
Steaks and chops were attached to 
the trays with a harmless, tasteless 
cement. Mashed potatoes or turnips 
gave less trouble. They adhered of 
their own accord. 

"I mean, there isn’t much con- 
versation,” Larsen said. 

"Oh. That’s because everybody 
doesn’t know everybody else. You 
see, there are no set eating times 
and no assigned positions. You 
just come in and eat and get out. 
The people I know are very con- 
genial — although they spend most 
of the time talking about them- 
selves and not listening to what 
other people say. 

"At the beginning, it almost 
frightens you. Everyone floats 
around with an eager look, w'aiting 
for the other fellow' to stop so 
that he can start talking. People 
hold perfectly logical conversa- 
tions. One of them may talk about 
her children back on Earth or Mars 
and another about what it's like to 
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make love on a weightless world. 
It throws you at first, but no one 
seems to mind.” 

"I guess it’s like coffee out of 
one of these sucktainers,” Larsen 
said. "You can’t tell how hot it is 
until you’ve scalded your lips.” 

"An old astrogator like you 
shouldn’t mind.” 

"We used to drink it room tem- 
perature all the time. Don’t look 
now, but there’s someone floating 
over there, trying to attract your 
attention.” 

"Really?” Charlotte looked up 
quickly, following Larsen’s gaze 
with her own eyes. She smiled and 
said, "Oh-oh, my green-eyed 
Othello. ’That’s Lamar Thurston. 
Do you want to duck out before 
he floats over?” 

Thurston! Larsen kept his gaze 
steady and studied the man. He 
w'as tall and — unlike almost every- 
one else in Interplanetary Space- 
torium Eros — was not given to ex- 
cessive fleshiness. He floated to- 
ward them as lithcly and graceful- 
ly as a cat. He was dark and had 
a high-bridged nose and a decided 
w'idow’s peak where his black hair 
met his forehead. His eyes were 
deep-set and penetrating. 

Larsen disliked him on sight and 
his antagonism had nothing to do 
with Dyggert or Ormund. 

"Haven’t seen you in about a 
dozen meals,” Thurston said in a 
deep voice as he approached. 

"Only six.” 

"Twelve for me with my fast 
metabolic rate.” 


"Lucky you, Lamar. Everybody 
else gets fat.” 

"You’re not fat. Plump, of 
course, but who isn’t— except for 
Lamar ’Thurston, eh? I don’t be- 
lieve I know your friend.” 

"Pull up some air,” Larsen said, 
and immediately regretted the re- 
mark. It was precisely what tyros 
said on their first encounter with 
free-fall — as soon as the opportu- 
nity presented itself. Experienced 
astrogators always winced. 

"He must be new here,” Thur- 
ston said with a fixed smile on 
his face. 

"As a matter of fact, he’s not 
a guest. He’s just a visitor. Would 
you believe it?” 

"We don’t have many,” Thur- 
ston said, regarding Larsen w'ith 
a level stare. "But most of us don’t 
want them.” 

"It wasn't my idea,” Charlotte- 
said defensively. "But I was very- 
glad to see him.” 

Larsen had known men like 
Thurston. They could put you on 
the defensive merely by looking at 
you. 'They entered a room and took 
charge and dominated it until they 
left. 

"Lars is my former husband, 
Lamar. Lamar 'Thurston, this is 
Lars Larsen. His Christian name is 
Ejler, would you believe it?” 

"I’m sure he prefers Lars — as 
you do, Lotte. Well, but this is 
interesting. The ex-husband arrives 
on I.S.E. for a brief interlude in 
the tender arms of his lost love.” 

"That's an unworthy crack,” 
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Charlotte said, but not very vehe- 
mently. 

Larsen kept his lips tightly 
clamped. He hardly dared think 
what the future might hold, but 
refused to show any overt animos- 
ity toward Thurston. 

"I’m sorry,” Thurston’s deep 
voice said. Thurston's eyes didn’t 
confirm the apology. Thurston’s 
eyes prowled all over Charlotte. 
"Here at Interplanetary Spaceto- 
rium Eros we only bolster up our 
superego when we dream — to pre- 
vent nightmares. Otherwise, we say 
and do mostly as we please.’’ 

"You have an interesting way 
of putting it,” Larsen said. 

"A man must either be inter- 
esting at a place like I.S.E. or else 
he'll die of boredom. Other people, 
you see, can be insufferably dull. 
Can’t they, Lotte Present company 
excepted, of course. And you, Mr. 
Larsen. I can tell you’ll never join 
our fraternity. You are, let me 
see — a petroleum engineer, per- 
haps? Some people, like myself, 
must forever fly high. Others must 
burrow into the Earth. Mole-like 
or maybe like an ostrich, would 
you say? I’d really value your 
opinion.” 

Charlotte smiled at Larsen. 

"I wouldn’t know,” Larsen said. 
"I’m an astrogator.” 

"What ! But that’s wonderful. 
An astrogator. I never would have 
believed it. No, never. I always 
thought I knew a planetlubber 
when I saw one. My apologies. 
Lotte, my estimate of you soars. 


You never said you had been mar- 
ried to an astrogator.” 

Charlotte only went on smiling, 
but the smile signified nothing. 
She was not enjoying their con- 
versation. 

"Maybe you were too busy talk- 
ing to ask her?” Larsen suggested, 
and at once regretted it. 

"You know,” said Thurston 
dryly, "a Heavy shouldn’t really be 
permitted in a spacetorium. Un- 
fortunately, he can never under- 
stand our problems. Can he, Lotte? 
I am told that in the beginning 
such an injunction was enforced. 
But as cured patients filtered back 
to the world of Heavies they con- 
vinced people that such a sanction 
was unnecessary. 

"Cured! One must laugh at that 
meaningless word. A victim of 
triad sickness is never cured. Some- 
times the disease is arrested, like 
tuberculosis was long ago. But it 
may return without warning at any 
time. A triad victim should realize 
the sentence is for life.” 

Charlotte looked surprised. "But 
I thought you were making prog- 
ress, Lamar. You’re in magneties, 
aren’t you?” 

"I play Director Hufton’s game. 
But I know and he knows that I 
shall never leave Interplanetary 
Spacetorium Eros. I am adjusted 
to the fact. I have learned that the 
intellect, soaring high and free, can 
make a mere astrogator seem earth- 
bound by comparison — not to men- 
tion the fact that I will outlive 
your great great grandchildren. 
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Do you want some advice, Larsen? 
Leave us. Go home to the Heavies. 
You’ll be happier." 

"I didn't intend staying very 
long,” Larsen said almost defen- 
sively. 

"Long? Temporal duration, in- 
deed ? But how long have you been 
here already? An hour? A day? A 
week perhaps? You don’t know, 
do you? Only Director Hufton 
knows, and he’s not saying. Go, 
my friend. You have been here 
too long already.” 

Thurston sucked flame into a 
cigar from a pocket lighter and 
smoked with a contented look on 
his face. 

'Til think about it,” Larsen said. 
He wanted to get away from the 
man. He couldn’t stand being near 
him.' It was almost something 
physical. It was something physical, 
making his stomach churn as it 
often did after free-fall. 

"You look ill,” Charlotte said 
as they floated away from Thurs- 
ton. "Is anything the matter?” , 

"It’s nothing,” Larsen said. 
"Possibly I ate a little too much. 
I just feel a trifle dizzy — ” 

"If you want to lie down for 
a while you can go on back to my 
bubble. I’ll join you later.” 

"No. I’ll be all right. 'Where 
are you going?” 

"To Director Hufton’s. It’s time 
for my little game with the cen- 
trifuge, as Thurston would say.” 

"How do you know it’s time? 
I thought you couldn’t — ” 

"Oh, after every sixth meal. 


that’s all. You’re right, though. I 
never realized it before. There is 
an objective pattern to my life 
after all. Wait until I tell Director 
Hufton. Are you well enough to 
come along or are you going back 
to the bubble?” 

'Til come. It’s only a stomach 
cramp.” 

"Only, the man says. Don’t men- 
tion stomach cramps to anyone at 
I.S.E. That’s often the first symp- 
ton of triad sickness — a sudden 
stomach cramp.” 

They floated clear of the cafe- 
teria bubble, which soon became 
indistinguishable from the other 
bubbles around it. 

"How are you going to find your 
way to Hufton’s office?” Larsen 
asked. "They alt look alike to me.” 

"That’s because you’re a new- 
comer. It’s intuition, Lars.” 

"But the bubbles are forever 
floating.” 

"It’s still intuition. I can’t ex- 
plain it in any other way. Inciden- 
tally, Director Hufton thinks this 
business about a woman’s intuition 
being better than a man’s is thor- 
oughtly unsound. A woman doesn’t 
show a better tendency toward Cure 
than a man docs. Anyway, it’s not 
Hufton’s office we’re going to. It’s 
the centrifugal lab. You’ll see.” 

"Like the Centies on Earth?” 
Larsen made a face. 

"Not quite. Here they work you 
up to one G gradually. In the 
Earth Centies they usually play 
around with two or two and a 
half. It’s preventive medicine. Dr. 
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Hufton says. How’s your stomadi 
now?” 

"No better,” Larsen mumbled. 

He was sweating. He couldn’t be 
sure, but he thought he had a fever. 
The bubble-dwellings swam dizzily 
before his eyes. People floated past 
I hem — high above their heads. 
Several called out greetings to 
Charlotte, who waved in reply, 
llie Dazzler, which was outside the 
I.S.E. wall, was painful to his 
vision. He closed his eyes and held 
Charlotte’s hand, feeling a sym- 
pathetic squeeze from her fingers. 

Finally, it seemed an eternity 
later, she said, "Well, here we 
are.” 

Larsen opened his eyes. They 
were floating tow'ard a bubble 
which looked no different from the 
others. Its walls were transparent 
and inside its gleaming convexity 
Larsen could see what looked like 
a normally furnished room, ft was 
a very large room which took up 
the entire interior of the bubble. 

"You can either float out here 
or come in with me,” Charlotte 
said. 

"Whatever suits you best.” 

"No. You’re the guy with the 
tummy ache.” 

"I often get them after free-fall. 
It’s nothing, I tell you. Gravity 
iLSually makes it feel w'orse for a 
few minutes. But it doesn’t last as 
long. I’ll go inside with you.” 

They entered through the hatch. 
They were still weightless. "Are 
you sure you have the right place?” 
Larsen asked. 


"Of course. See that TV pickup 
on the wall ?” 

He saw it and nodded. Charlotte 
floated to the TV unit, flicked the 
switch and said, "This is Charlotte 
Wells in Centy. May I start?” 

"I’ll get Dr. Hufton,” a voice 
said. And, a moment later: "The 
Director is watching now. Go 
ahead.” 

The room, with its occupants, 
spun. With no exterior gravity 
pulling in one direction, the spin- 
ning did nothing but supply 
weight. The walls went opaque 
suddenly, blocking the last avenue 
of external orientation. 

Charlotte stood on the floor, her 
legs wide apart as if she were try- 
ing to maintain her balance on the 
deck of a storm-tossed ship. It 
wasn’t the spinning. You didn’t 
feel the spinning. It was the triad 
sickness. 

"How am I doing?” she asked 
over her shoulder. She began to 
walk, slowly, each step a supreme 
effort, balancing w'ith her arms as 
on a tightrope. 

"Look at the wall, will you?” 
she went on. "Two-thirds of a G. 
I never did this well before. I 
haven’t fallen once. You should 
have seen me at the beginning, 
Lars. I couldn’t talk or anything. 
I had all I could do to stop trying 
to climb up the wall. But you 
wouldn’t understand what it was 
like, not unless you had it.” 

Larsen felt giddy. His stomach 
ache sent shooting pains into his 
legs and groin and a dull choking 
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"He never visits sick people, you 
see.” 

"I said thank him.” 

"You don’t have to shout at me.” 

"I'm sorry.” 

"No. I am.” 

"Charlotte?” 

"Yes?” 

"Thanks for coming.” 

"Docs that mean I’m supposed 
to go now?” 

"Look at him,” Miss Starbuck 
said. "He looks very tired.” 

"I’ll be around again soon,” 
Charlotte said. 

He nodded his head. He meant 
to nod his head. His right knee 
made a tent of the covers. 

The first phase was isolation and 
introspection. If you opened your 
eyes you might start falling or 
climbing — if they took off the 
blinkers. But you couldn’t sleep all 
the time. So you thought. It was 
a more complete withdrawal than 
Lars Larsen had ever made. It was 
shutting off the world completely 
except for Miss Starbuck and the 
meals she fed you and the occa- 
sional visits from Charlotte. 

It was burrowing deep down in- 
side yourself and saying, some- 
what startled, so this is what I real- 
ly am. This governor who sits and 
waits and hardly matters until the 
rest of me wanders off somewhere 
— I can’t find it. Even the veil be- 
fore the unconscious mind seemed 
to withdraw. Conscious, pre-con- 
scious and unconscious merged, 
particularly in those moments be- 


fore sleep came. He dug deep and 
found the forgotten terms, long 
buried, id and libido and the 
others. 

Their meanings had changed. 
Every decade or so they changed 
until, finally, fifty years ago they 
gave up calling psychology a sci- 
ence and classed it sensibly with 
the humanities. 'This, my life force, 
my elan vital, my awareness of 
existence, my soul. What does it 
want? What are its desires? Have 
I thwarted it? Most people thwart 
it. But now it’s close. It’s so close 
I can almost ask it questions point- 
blank and expect answers. 

General questions. Are you satis- 
fied with your life so far? Warm 
response, no words. Words weren’t 
necessary. But not now? Uncertain 
response. Now you’re drawing 
close to me for the first time since 
we were an infant. Now you’re 
introspective. Do you like me? So, 
it could ask questions in return. He 
answered with thought words. It 
was the only way he knew. You’re 
part of me, he said. I’m interested 
in you. I don’t know if I like you 
or not. I guess we’ll both like it 
better when I become fully the 
conscious man again and you per- 
form your unconscious functions. 

And specific questions. Do you 
hate Lamar Thurston too? Shoul- 
der-shrugging response. You want 
me to, don’t you? The answer, 
finally, was yes. With the data you 
have furnished me, I hate the man. 
It could never be otherwise. Listen, 
Larsen said. I never thought I 
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could kill a man like they want 
me to. But this is different. 

In war, social hatred is more 
than sufficient. They pin medals 
on you for mass murder. This is 
personal hatred, a better motive. 
Besides, he’s making a play for 
Charlotte. Flood of internal emo- 
tional stimuli which meant; Oh, 
do you still love Charlotte.^ I 
think so, Larsen said. Yes, I love 
her. There was justification for her 
attitude, but no reason for me to 
stop. And now that we’re both 
here at Interplanetary Spacetorium 
Eros and will soon be living in 
adjacent bubbles . . . 

If you hate a man mostly for his 
egocentricity and if that charac- 
teristic makes it impossible for him 
to be a worthwhile member of 
society, and if killing him will 
solve a problem — possibly two 
problems — doesn’t that justify 
murder.^ But Lars! In whose opin- 
ion is he worthless? Can you re- 
gard that as an objective evalua- 
tion ? Larsen laughed silently, 
triumphantly. Objective evaluations 
are scorned at I.S.E. Subjective 
evaluation and subjective orienta- 
tion lead to the Cure. We will 
think about it, the wordless depths 
said. Satisfied, Larsen slept . . . 

"Open your eyes.” It was Di- 
rector Hufton’s voice. 

"But the blinkers.” 

"We have removed the blin- 
kers.” 

"Is it all right?” 

"Open your eyes and we’ll find 
out.” 


He opened his eyes. The room 
was in deep shadow. Dr. Hufton, 
only dimly visible, was a two- 
dimensional shadow lacking depth. 
He weaved slowly from side to 
side. But he neither climbed the 
walls nor w'alked along the ceiling. 

"How is it, Mr. Larsen?” 

"Okay, I think. You’re weaving 
a little.” 

"That’s all? Splendid.” 

Suddenly, Dr. Hufton achieved 
depth. He had substance. He seem- 
ed more stable. He was smiling. 
Larsen could make out his white 
teeth in the dim light. 

"Do you think you could main- 
tain your orientation off the bed?” 
Dr. Hufton asked. 

"I’d like to try,” Larsen said. 

Nurse Starbuck came in and un- 
fastened the bedstrap. "Move your 
right leg,” she said. 

Larsen did so. He rose slowly 
off the bed, floating. He floated 
over to Dr. Hufton, who was 
standing quietly there, his feet shod 
in magnetic shoes. 

"How am I doing?” Larsen 
asked. He felt giddy. He had all 
he could do to stop from smiling 
foolishly. He wanted to go to the 
wall and let the light in. But he 
knew it would hurt his eyes. 

"Ambulatory,” Dr. Hufton told 
the nurse. "A fine recovery, isn’t 
it?” 

Nurse Starbuck nodded. It was 
the first time Larsen had seen her. 
She was a short dumpy girl with 
a plump-cheeked face and a pug 
nose. 
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licaviness up into his chest. He 
stood rooted to the floor, watching 
Charlotte. It seemed incredible, 
but she was tilting. She was tilt- 
ing, further and further. She was 
trying to walk up the wall, he 
thought. Then he shook his head. 
Wall.^ But there hadn’t been furni- 
ture on the wall when they entered. 
There seemed to be furniture on 
the wall now. Hadn’t it been 
bolted down? 

"Take it easy, Charlotte,” he 
said. "I’ll help you.” 

"No. I’m doing fine. But you 
look so strange.” 

"Me?” he said. He didn’t say 
anything else for a while. She was 
walking on the ceiling. The ceiling 
had furniture on it. 'The wall, 
which a moment ago had been 
furnished, was bare. The floor, on 
which he stood, was also bare. 
Now, when he blinked his eyes, 
the furniture shifted to the other 
wall. Charlotte walked up it with- 
out any trouble. He was dizzy. 
Charlotte began to blur. He fell 
heavily, trying to raise his arms 
for protection. They wouldn’t obey 
him. 

"Turn off the centrifuge!” Di- 
rector Hufton’s voice called faintly 
from far away. "That ma7i is sick.” 

V 

For a long time there were 
only the voices. Many people were 
talking about him, but no one 
seemed to be doing anything for 
him. He was flat on his back. He 


was crawling on hands and knees, 
rolling over and over downhill on 
a sweet-smelling spring-smelling 
carpet of grass. He was falling, 
falling, falling, climbing up the 
sheer cliffside, hanging from his 
hands, spinning, marching calm as 
could be up the wall floating. He 
was dropping through a funnel, 
a vortex circling free-falling walk- 
ing on the ceiling like a fly sleep- 
ing dream after dream. 

In bed. The teacher’s voice be- 
longed to Dr. Hufton. The stu- 
dent’s voice seemed full of concern. 
A young nurse apparently new at 
Interplanetary Spacetorium Eros. 

"Naturally in weightlessness the 
vestibular component of the orien- 
tation triad cannot function. Miss 
Starbuck. For the utricular part of 
the labyrinth is oriented to gravity 
while the semicircular canal recep- 
tors seek data from tangential ac- 
celeration and deceleration. 

"Likewise the kinesthetic com- 
ponent does not function satisfac- 
torily, since it is gravity-oriented 
indirectly. When both are so in- 
jured that they fail to furnish use- 
ful information to the higher cen- 
ters of orientation even when 
weight and gravity are present, you 
have a victim of triad sickness.” 

"But his vision, doctor.” 

"If, as in this case, the visual 
component is furnishing informa- 
tion that the other two components 
consistently contradict, the visual 
component becomes confused and 
all three components of the triad 
function inadequately. Obviously, 
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this patient is no longer ambula- 
tory. Fortunately, rest and weight- 
lessness usually cure the visual dis- 
turbance. Then, regaining confi- 
dence in the evidence of his eyes 
in a weightless situation, the pa- 
tient will at length graduate to 
magneties for a re-establishment 
of the kinesthetic function. We can 
rarely hope for a return of the 
vestibular function, but when two 
elements of the triad are function- 
ing adequately a patient can return 
to his useful place in society.” 

"But not back to an occupation 
that keeps him in free-fall for 
protracted periods.^” 

"If he wears magneties, yes. The 
ferry pilot who brought you over 
is a former victim of triad sick- 
ness. Now, in the case of Larsen, 
L. — ” 

The immediate result of the 
conversation was food. He ate it 
gratefully. He was very hungry. 
He tried to sit up but lifted his 
left leg instead. The nurse, whose 
name was Miss Starbuck, explained 
that he was strapped to the bed, 
and that the loss of the kinesthetic 
function made it difficult for him 
to perform even the simplest mus- 
iiilar activity on a voluntary level. 
■She added that he must get all 
the rest he could. 

When his eyes re-oriented them- 
selves the secondary function of 
the kinesthetic component would 
also return. Meanwhile, Larsen E., 
«lo you like tomato juice? Good 
old peristalsis I It would function 
even if you stood on your head. 


You know, really it would. I sup- 
pose you feel as if you are some- 
times standing on your head. More 
cereal? Why should I mind feed- 
ing you. That’s why I’m here, Lar- 
son E. 

Much later, he recognized Char- 
lotte’s voice. It was many meals 
later. The meals were small and 
seemed to come frequently. He 
liked them. 

"Can you speak, Lars?” she 
asked. "Poor Lars.” 

"No. That’s all right.” 

"I was ambulatory from the 
beginning.” 

"How are you coming with the 
centrifuge?” 

"Why, it’s only been a little 
while since your triad breakdown.” 

"I’ve been eating and eating.” 

"Two meals for me. See what 
we mean about subjective time?” 

"I wish I could look at you.” 

"If they put blinkers on your 
eyes, you need them. Doesn’t he, 
nurse?” 

"Yes,” Miss Starbuck said from 
a distance. 

“I’ve already reserved a bubble 
for you. It will be right next to 
mine.” 

"That’s very nice.” 

"I know how you feel, Lars. 
Everyone feels that way at the be- 
ginning. Like the world’s come to 
an end. When you’re ambulatory, 
everything will change.” 

"Sure.” 

"Lamar Thurston sends his re- 
gards.” 

"Thank him for me.” 
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Hufton believes you can speed up 
your metabolism subjectively. 
What do you think 

"I don’t give a damn,” he said, 
irritably. 

"That’s another way of speeding 
time. Director Hufton calls it re- 
treating into your shell.” 

"The hell with Director Hufton. 
I’m beginning to think that man 
believes he’s a god up here.” 

"Well.^” Charlotte said, smiling 
slightly. 

"Yeah, I see what you mean. I 
guess he is a pretty good imitation. 
Don’t mind my foaming at the 
mouth. I’ll get over it.” 

"That’s what Director Huf- 
ton — ” 

"All right about him. All right!” 

As time advanced, now slowly, 
now very swiftly, now at a rate 
which seemed natural to Larsen’s 
subjective time sense, the twin 
bubbles floating slowly through the 
air of Interplanetary Spacetorium 
Eros made Lamar Thurston keep 
his distance. The bubbles, which 
had been close to the center of the 
globe when Larsen became ambula- 
tory, were now approaching the 
shell of the sphere almost directly 
across from the Dazzler’s present 
location. 

Soon a nurse informed Larsen 
he could make his first trip to the 
Centy. It proved a failure, he 
thought, because a fifth of a G 
was enough to throw him, giddy 
and a little sick to his stomach as 
he was. But Charlotte congratulated 


him, saying a fifth of a G was very 
good the first time. 

Before long — or so it seemed — 
he increased his limit to three-fifths 
of a G which meant that, except 
for Earth, he would feel comfort- 
able on all the inhabitable worlds. 
Even Director Hufton, usually 
phlegmatic about a patient’s recov- 
ery, congratulated him on the 
Centy speaker. 

Charlotte was delighted, but 
wistful. "Me,” she said, "I’ve 
reached a plateau at half a G. You 
usually level off like that, some- 
times higher, sometimes lower. 
Your kinesthetic component has 
gone as far as it can for a while — 
without vestibular aid. I’ve been 
on a plateau since right before you 
became ill.” 

For Larsen, the plateau proved 
to be three-fifths of a G. Try as 
he might, he could not surmount 
it. And all at once, time began 
to crawl. He thought it was en- 
tirely subjective until Charlotte be- 
gan taking some of her meals 
without him. 

"I’m sorry, Lars,” she said. "I 
simply can’t wait for you. I’m 
starved.” 

It seemed to him she was always 
starved — or he was never hungry. 
'The latter surmise proved correct, 
for Larsen began losing weight. 

"Maybe you ought to sec the 
Director,” Charlotte said. 

"No thanks. The less I see of 
that man, the better I’ll like it.” 

"But you’re cutting your nose 
to spite your face. It isn’t Director 
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Hufton who’s losing his time 
orientation. You are.” 

"Losing it? I never had it up 
here." 

"Well, it’s slowing down then. 
Why don’t you see him?” 

Larsen didn’t. But he began to 
worry about Dyggert and Ormund. 
They wouldn’t give him forever. 
They only knew about I.S.E.’s crazy 
subjective time orientation from 
hearsay. Now time was crawling. 
But previously, it had fled. How 
long had he been a patient? He 
could hardly hazard a guess. Once 
he asked Charlotte, but she only 
smiled at him. 

"If I tell you’ve been here about 
a year — ’’ she started to say. 

"A year!” 

"If I say that and you think 
it’s closer to a month, who’s right? 
Or maybe it doesn’t matter who’s 
right.” 

"Among the Heavies, it mat- 
ters.” 

"But we’re not among the 
Heavies, are we?” 

"Do you really think it’s been 
a year?” 

She shrugged. "I gave up trying 
to figure it out. But that’s what 
I think. A year.” 

Time crawled. Larsen became 
dangerously thin. He was a rarity, 
a thin man in I.S.E. People began 
to stare at him, to talk about him. 
A year! It seemed more like a 
few weeks to him, until these 
last few days. Days? Until the more 
recent part of his confinement, 
then. 
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Director Hufton sent for Larsen 
and prescribed a vitamin B extract 
for his appetite. In a little while, 
he thought he had regained his 
normal weight. His kinesthetic 
tolerance remained level at three- 
fifths of a G. He began to suspect 
it was a psychological block until 
he realized that the term was 
meaningless in a world of subjec- 
tive orientation. Of course it was 
a psychological block. Everything 
was a psychological block. The 
whole world was made up of dis- 
creet little psychological blocks 
Building blocks for Director 
Hufton. 

"I’ve reached three-fifths of a 
G,” Charlotte said once, happily. 

"That’s swell.” 

"From now on, watch my smoke. 
One plateau to a customer, that’s 
what Director Hufton says. After 
it, you either go up or down. Oh. 
Lars, I’m as good as cured al- 
ready !” 

"I’m glad for you, Charlotte.” 

"But I — Lars. Lars, listen. Hurry 
up off that plateau of yours, will 
you? I don’t want to leave I.S.E. 
without you. I won’t leave without 
you. I wouldn’t know what to do.” 

"But there’s no telling how 
long—” 

"I’ll wait. I’ll help you, if I 
can. As far as I’m concerned, this 
is Leap Year, Because it was my 
idea splitting up when I got sick. 
Lars, when we leave here, I want 
you to marry me.” 

"How can you help me?” 

"That’s how. To make you climb 
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"Three more meals in bed,” Di- 
rector Hufton said. "Float around 
the room as much as you like. 
We'll decrease the opacity of the 
walls gradually. You can start mak- 
ing plans to live here normally.” 

"How long will I have to stay 
at I.S.E.?” 

"We never discuss objective time 
here. Surely you realize that.” 

"But give me some idea.” 

"I can’t. I wouldn’t even if I 
could. It upsets subjective orienta- 
tion. After a while you’ll get to 
like our ivory tower. Most people 
do — although they gripe at first. 
Say, don’t you have your wife 
here?” 

”My ex-wife.” 

"Well, marriage is against out 
regulations just like dated letters. 
But we only object to the legal 
status because our patients might 
regret it later. If you see what I 
mean!” Director Hufton’s smile 
was almost a leer. 

"A month?” Larsen asked dog- 
gedly. "Two months? Three?” 

"Mr. Larsen. Please. Define 
month.” 

"Well, it’s the time the moon 
takes to circle the Earth. It’s four 
weeks. It’s — you know what a 
month is!” 

"Don’t be angry with me. I’d 
only like to point out that I.S.E. 
lacks a moon unless you consider 
the Dazzler which, as you may 
have noticed, revolves about the 
spacetorium in fits and starts. We 
do not have the arbitrary designa- 
tion of a week. So the term month 


is quite meaningless. It will be as 
long as it has to be. Does that 
satisfy you?” 

"I guess it will have to.” 

"Give yourself half a chance, 
Mr. Larsen, and you’ll like it here,” 
said Director Hufton and shuffled 
out of the room on his magnetic 
shoes. 

Larsen floated some mote, de- 
lighted because his eyes relayed 
accurate data once again. It would 
be different among the Heavies, of 
course. Among the Heavies, the 
vestibular and kinesthetic function- 
ing would be a dismal failure. 
Which meant he had a long way 
to go until his Cure. Among the 
Heavies! He floated angrily to his 
bed. He was even beginning to 
think like a denizen of Interplane- 
tary Spacetorium Eros. 

He turned his thoughts to Char- 
lotte. That was better. To Lamar 
Thurston. That wasn’t. 

"It’s time for our sponge bath,” 
Nurse Starbuck said. 

VI 

"Welcome,” Lamar Thurston 
said. "A thousand times welcome, 
as the Moslems say. Now you’re 
one of us.” Floating in the hatch 
of Charlotte’s bubble, 'Thurston 
shook Larsen’s hand vigorously. 
"I didn’t know you’d be in the 
air so soon.” 

"Is Charlotte inside?” 

"No. She’s off somewhere. At 
the Centy, I think. I often come 
here for a bite to eat. Charlotte 
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stores food and is more practical 
ilun I, you see. Well now. Yes. 
N'oii have gained considerable 
weight, Larsen. I knew it. Slow 
lusal. You’re going to be a fat man, 
my friend. Wait until Charlotte 
secs you.” 

Charlotte’s dwelling had lost its 
proximity to the cluster of three 
Inibbles with which Larsen had 
•issociated it in his mind. A solitary 
bi'lsble floated nearby, the walls 
transparent and the interior un- 
furnished. 

"You are quite right if you’re 
thinking that one is yours.” Thur- 
ston said. "Lotte hes resers'cd it 
for you. Officially it’s against the 
rules, but there isn’t a prettier 
girl than Lotte in all I.S.E. and 
[director Hufton is human enough. 
1 gather you’d have felt utterly 
lost without some anchor or 
other?” 

"What do you mean?” 

"In times of stress, some people 
.ire more self-sufficient than 
others.” 

"It wasn’t my idea. It was Char- 
lotte’s.” 

"Of course. Lotte’s idea. Still, 
she was married to you. She knows 
your shortcomings.” 

"Well, thank you,” Larsen said. 

"I’m sorry if I offended you.” 

"I don’t have to keep my bubble 
where it is,” Larsen said, amazed 
how Thurston could place a man 
on the defensive almost without 
( llort. 

Thurston didn’t say anything. 
Larsen thought: He’d like that, all 


right. He couldn’t get very far with 
Charlotte if her ex-husband tvere 
right next door. 

"But I’ll stay here at least fot 
the present,” Larsen said. 

"Naturally.” 

"All right. Naturally.” 

Thurston floated off easily. Lar- 
sen watched him go. It would 
almost be pleasant, killing him. 

"Well, it’s you!” Charlotte cried 
happily a few moments later. 
"There you are, you see? Ambula- 
tory already. Can’t keep a good 
man down, isn’t that right, dar- 
ling.?” 

"It seemed like a long time to 
me.” 

But, he thought, she called me 
darling. Still, it made him feel 
happy only for a moment. Thurs- 
ton. Damn Thurston. Because now 
it should have been only Charlotte 
and his relationship with her that 
mattered. But he couldn’t forgel 
about Thurston. Thurston matter- 
ed. Killing Thurston could wait. 
He felt like punching Thurston in 
the face and making him scream 

"Oh no. It was a very rapid 
recovery.” 

"I still have a long way to go. 
Don’t I?” 

"Subjective time, silly. It de- 
pends on what you do w'ith youi 
time. Occupy yourself. ’They have 
a good library here. Also, you’ll 
start wishing the time away be- 
tween Centy visits. That’s how sfl 
many people get fat in I.S.E. Everj 
six meals, you visit the Centy. The 
interval depends on you. Director 
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out of your shell. I said I’d marry 
you again, Lars. But you only want 
to talk about — unless you don’t 
want to. Pardon me. Just forget 
about it. Maybe I shouldn’t have 
opened my big mouth.” 

"No, Charlotte. I never stopped 
loving you. When we’re both well 
again. I’ll marry you.” 

"Well, you might at least kiss 
me.” 

The kiss surprised him. It was 
a long kiss. It was not long the 
way long kisses sometimes are. It 
was fantastically long. Time seem- 
ed to stop or perhaps to flow for- 
ward in discreet intervals, like 
Zeno’s paradox, each one half as 
long as the one preceeding it, so 
that several seconds could stretch 
incredibly over an abyss of infinity. 

And it had nothing to do with 
the kiss. His subjective time sense 
was out of kilter. He was sick He 
became hungry while they kissed. 
And thirsty. It seemed as if he 
had gone without water for days. 
His mouth was parched and dry; 
his tongue felt swollen. He broke 
away from Charlotte and clutched 
his constricting throat. 

"Lars. What’s the matter?” 

He tried to talk but couldn’t. 
People died that way, or became 
hopelessly insane. Schizoid — be- 
cause sometimes time seemed nor- 
mal and sometimes the intervals 
were entirely subjective, manipulat- 
ing from within the delicate en- 
docrine balance of the body. It was 
the final stage of triad sickness, the 
stage rarely talked about in Inter- 


planetary Spacetorium Eros. It was 
not very common. It was often 
fatal. 

"Lars. Right before my eyes! 
How can it be? You — you seem 
to be growing thin.” 

He staggered weakly toward her, 
his magnetic shoes dragging. Her 
arms opened to embrace him but 
he never felt them. 

"Do things,” a voice told him 
days, weeks, months, years later. 
"Do specific things. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what. We’re feeding you. We’re 
stuffing you with nutrients. You 
won’t die of malnutrition, anyway. 
Solve mathematical problems in 
your head. Write mental letters. 
Time yourself. Count. Hold your 
breath and count. That’s usually 
very good, if you count out loud. 
Your lips can form the numbers 
only so fast. You’ll regain orienta- 
tion that way.” It was Dr. Hufton’s 
voice. 

He practiced holding his breath 
and counting. He exhaled his 
breath with the numbers. He reach- 
ed five hundred regularly. Which 
meant, of course, he was counting 
incredibly fast although it did not 
seem fast to him. To him there 
were gaps, yawning chasms, be- 
tween the numbers. He felt rest- 
less, irritable, nervous. He wanted 
to scream the numbers out but 
waited, waited. And regularly, he 
reached five hundred. 

Mathematics was better. You 
could become absorbed. He worked 
problems in dimensional trigonom- 
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i iry and tried to estimate the time 

ii took him to solve them. They 
wrre problems which some astroga- 
lors could work in their head. Lar- 
V II was one of them. Mathematical 
mliiition, the slide-rule boys always 
..lid contemptuously. 

Actually, it was logical short- 
1 lilting — not intuition. You did it 
beiausc it was faster than manipu- 
l.iliiig a slide-rule. But here in 
I.S.E., his time orientation shat- 
iiTcd, the problems seemed inter- 
iiiiiublc. His thinking processes 
were not impaired but what once 
would have taken him seconds to 
solve seemed now to demand 
hours. 

The nurses floated toward him 
slowly with food. It was a wonder 
llic food didn’t get cold, he thought 
.It first. Soon he knew better. He 
knew better when he tried to hold 
lonversations with Miss Starbuck. 
I Icr syllables were paragraphs. It 
li.id not been that way a few hours, 
days, years, somethings ago with 
Dr. Hufton, which meant time 
orientation deserted him not 
wholly but in sections. 

It took a tremendous effort of 
I oiKcntration for him to follow a 
simple declarative sentence. And 
when he spoke, Miss Starbuck 
shook her head slowly, the syllables 
1 Hilling slowly from her yawning 
mouth. 

"Too fast," she said. "I can’t 
understand.” 

He had advanced beyond the 
limits of Dr. Hufton’s experience. 
To reach him, the Director could 
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only extrapolate now. For I.S.E. 
wasn’t Larsen’s ivory tower. Larsen 
was now his own ivory tower. 
Everything, everything came from 
the inside out. Larsen was now 
an introvert in the true psychologi- 
cal sense of the word. Things in 
themselves had no real existence 
for him: they existed in him only, 
as images. Only then was it possi- 
ble to achieve some correlation be- 
tween sensory data and time sense. 

Soon Dr. Hufton took to com- 
municating with him in writing. 
'The letters seemed jovial enough. 
In effect they said, '"rhis will 
either kill you or cure you, Larsen. 
It depends on the duration of your 
time-fantasy.” Duration. "That was 
comforting. Director Hufton men- 
tioned objective time. In one type- 
written letter he mentioned it 
specificially. 

"To give you some idea of the 
difhculties we’re faced with,” he 
wrote, "I will tell you for the first 
and last time how long you’ve 
dwelled in time-fantasy. We found 
you unconscious in Charlotte Wells’ 
bubble four hours and twenty min- 
utes ago. In that time, you have 
aged two or three years, since your 
subjective time orientation now 
governs your metabolic functions. 

"Death or cure, Mr. Larsen. We 
can do nothing. It is hard for a 
layman to understand how a time- 
fanta,sy dies. He dies of a simple 
functional breakdown which, 
among the Heavies, is called old 
age. Cure, then, must be swift. To 
a man of your temperament, 1 
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recommend mathematical prob- 
lems, problems with which you 
are familiar, which you can solve 
readily, on which you can estimate 
the necessary time-span. Dwell on 
them. Live them. Become identified 
with them. Concentrate on nothing 
else. 

"As a last resort we will freeze 
your body but continue stimulating 
your mind. This, however, often 
results in irreparable organ 
damage. We’ll wait. Good luck, 
Mr. Larsen. And hurry up and slow 
down, old man. Miss Wells would- 
n’t like you with gray hair, would 
she?’’ 

Four hours and twenty minutes. 
It seemed like months piled on 
months. Several years. He slept. A 
moment? Miss Starbuck had been 
clearing away his dishes. She was 
still clearing them away. He felt 
thoroughly refreshed. 

He sighed and jumped with 
both feet on a trigonometrical 
problem. 

VII 

"Slower,” said Dr. Hufton. 

"How’s this? Is this better?” 

"Much. I can make you out 
now.” 

"Chance of a relapse?” 

"I don’t think so. The danger’s 
past.” 

"Thanks to you, Dr. Hufton.” 

"No. You did it yourself. It’s 
up to the patient. If he doesn’t 
have a logical mind, he’s a goner. 
Still hungry?” 


"Not so often now. What about 
my hair?” 

"Gray at the temples only. Eight 
years, I’d say. You’ve been slow- 
ing down right along. Eight years 
in ten hours.” 

"Ten hours. I still can’t believe 
it. Am I really thirty-five now?’ 

"Subjectively, yes.” 

"That’s all that matters. Isn’t 
it?” 

"Yes, but you have to realize 
that for yourself. Now that you 
have, you won’t have to go through 
with the Cure.” 

"I don’t understand.” 

"Time-fanta.sy is a shock. If you 
conquer it, you’ve conquered sub- 
jective orientation. You don’t need 
the vestibular component of the 
orientation triad. Vision and kines- 
thetics are enough. You can wait 
for Miss Wells if you’d like. 
You’re thin, anyway. You could 
stand some building up.” 

"How long will it take?” 

"Shame on you. There you go 
again. Time.” 

"Sorry.” 

"Incidentally, one of our new 
ambulatory cases has been asking 
about you.” 

"Someone I know?” 

"He says. Man name of Dyg- 
gert.” 

Larsen sat up in bed. Dr. Huf- 
ton’s words were still wide-spaced, 
but only slightly. He sounded like 
the ghost of Marly did in third 
rate productions of Dickens’ 
"Christmas Carol.” Me, thought 
Larsen with a wry smile. I proba- 
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l)ly look like the ghost of Marly. 
Dyggert. Dyggert’s here. Did he 
get tired of waiting? But no, you 
can’t fake triad sickness. If he’s 
here, he’s sick. He wouldn’t be 
loolish enough to try faking and 
if he was, he’d never get away 
with it. Of course, he’ll want to 
see me. He has a motive for killing 
riiurston. I don’t. At least, he 
lliinks I don’t. Besides, I know my 
w.iy around I.S.E. He’s still learn- 
ing the ropes. 

That’s what he’d say. Tliat’s 
what he’d think. Funny, I’d almost 
forgotten about Dyggert. 

”I said, do you want to sec 
him ?” 

’’I’m sorry, doctor. I was think- 
ing. No, not yet. I’d like to see 
Ciharlotte, though.” 

”Go ahead. It hasn’t been half 
,1 day yet. She’s been anxious.” 

’’Has she really?” Larsen asked. 

Dr. Hufton beamed on him, 
and smiled again at Miss Starbuck, 
who came to take Larsen’s pulse. 

”A hundred and thirty-five,” she 
said a few moments later. 

’’Splendid,” Hufton said. "Fve 
seen arhythmia patients with worse, 
(dose your eyes and apply pressure 
to the lids with your thumbs, Mr. 
Larsen. See what happens.” 

He did so, and waited while 
Miss Starbuck’s fingers felt for his 
jndse again. ’’Ninety-five,” she said. 

”1 thought so,” Dr. Hufton de- 
ilared. ’’You’ll probably have a 
tendency toward arhythmia the rest 
of your life. But don’t let it worry 
you. Try that eyelid trick when 
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you feel the old heart thumping. 
That should do it.” 

•’Well—” 

’’Stop sitting there. Go give 
Miss Wells a kiss for me.” 

Just then Miss Starbuck came 
floating impulsively toward Larsen. 
She planted a moist kiss on his 
forehead and blushed furiously. 
"You’re the nicest patient I ever 
had!” she cried. 

Larsen could only smile, not un- 
gratefully, he hoped. The time- 
fantasy was already growing vague 
in his mind. He hardly remember- 
ed what his behavior toward Miss 
Starbuck had been like. Dr. Hufton 
scolded her silently with a particu- 
larly penetrating look from his in- 
credibly clear eyes. Then he wink- 
ed at Larsen. Larsen winked back. 

’’Well, I don’t care, I’m just 
glad he’s well,” said Miss Starbuck. 

Dyggert could wait. I.S.E. turn- 
ed value judgments topsy-turvy. 
Dyggert had sent him here but, 
for the moment, the hell with 
Dyggert. He wanted to see Char- 
lotte. 

This time he did not have to 
settle for Thurston, or even Char- 
lotte and Thurston. Charlotte was 
alone outside her bubble, floatin'' 
on air, staring up at the Dazzlcr 
and getting a sunburn, Larsen’s 
heart was hammering. Arhythmia? 
No, he felt unexpectedly shy, that 
was all. Only, he told himself, it 
should not have been unexpected. 
For Charlotte, less than half a day. 
For him, eight years. 

’’Well,” she said when she saw 
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thin man glare at him. Should he 
be afraid ? Six months ago he would 
have been, not so much for himself 
as for his brother. But now, some- 
how, it was different. He felt con- 
fident. He had never felt confident 
in this manner before. It was as if 
the eight years of time-fantasy had 
drastically altered his whole p.sy- 
chological make-up. 

And why not? he thought. It 
was only ten hours to the world, 
ten hours if you measured time 
foolishly by the distance traversed 
across the face of a clock by its 
mechanical hands. But it had been 
eight years to Larsen. Eight years 
of total introversion, eight years of 
utter independence, yes, eight years 
of being sealed off hermetically 
from the world by the time-fantasy. 
Eight years which could have 
stretched on to his abortive death 
from old age not many objective 
hours after his cure, had he not 
achieved a cure. 

But the point was, Larsen told 
himself as he watched Dyggert’s 
face, he had achieved a cure. Hq 
had done it alone — had faced and 
conquered a sickness unto dying 
without more help than Director 
Hufton’s sound advice. It dawned 
upon Larsen like an* abrupt peal 
of thunder now. He was a Phoenix. 
A new Larsen had arisen from the 
ashes of the old. He had fought 
and won the ultimate in each man’s 
lone battle against the rest of 
creation. For every subjective sec- 
ond of eight subjective years he 
had prolonged his life by an effort 


of will. He had conquered. And 
conquest had changed him. What 
was the old Larsen, groping, de- 
pendent, frightened, insecure, his 
life fettered to meaningless objec- 
tive time? 

The old Larsen was a closed 
book. A chrysalis, perhaps. And 
the new ? 1 he new was a special 
man, as only the fully independent 
can be. Ihe new was special and 
self-created but not sclf-eontained 
although sell -containable. The new 
could interact with the world fresh- 
ly and with creative vigor. The 
new could relurn to the world after 
a withdrawl as comjsleic as man 
could attain. 

He could relurn independent 
but not aloof, capable of extreme 
and prolonged egocentric action 
without championing it. I'hc new 
could enter into emotional rela- 
tionships not from necessity but 
from simple, uncomplicated desire. 
The new could fight with the fury 
of the self-assured, winning more 
than he lost in the battle which 
is each man’s in this world. But 
in so struggling he could draw 
strength from his losses as well. 

This, then, was the new self- 
created Larsen who smiled as Dyg- 
gert said; ”What kind of stuff are 
you handing me? Not using my 
head. Have you got any ideas?” 

”Yes,” said Larsen. ”In the first 
place, I’m no longer your Iiatchet- 
man. 1 can’t be.” 

’’But — ” 

"I can’t be for two reasons. First, 
I’m cured and so is my wife. If I 
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hang around I’m suspect — thanks 
to the second reason. You see, 
Thurston was making a play for 
my wife. I have a motive for kill- 
ing Thurston too. Which eliminates 
me from your plans." 

"But I won’t do it myself,” Dyg- 
gert insisted. "Besides, you're still 
forgetting about Sue Gilliam, are- 
n’t you.^’’ 

"Who’s asking you to do it your- 
self, Dyggert? Assume you do. 
Assume you get away with it. What 
do you have? You have a legal 
claim to your potential fortune — 
divided three ways with Ormund 
and Sue Gilliam. Why don’t you 
get wise like Lamar Thurston?” 

"I don’t get you. But listen, if 
you’re working w'ith ’Thurston 
now — ’’ 

"I couldn’t be less interested in 
what ’Thurston does,’’ Larsen said. 
"Or in what you do. You don’t 
like it here?” 

"Hell, no.” 

"You will. Almost everyone 
does. You can take my word for 
it.” 

"But — ’’ 

"Thurston’s trying to oultive all 
of you, isn't he? Aging slowly here 
at l.S.E. while you each get a year 
older every year you spend among 
the Heavies. Then one day Thurs- 
ton will have your treasure all 
to himself. He can afford to wait. 
He’s in no hurry. With any luck, 
fifty years from now he might look 
and feel ten years older. But where 
will you be, Dyggert? And where 
Ormund and Sue Gilliam?” 
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"Yeah,” Dyggert said, open- 
mouthed. "Yeah.” 

"Tm not saying you should 
throw in with Thurston. But play 
his game, Dyggert. Outlive the 
others with him. At worst, you’ll 
only have Thurston to share the 
treasure with. At best, you might 
outlive him, too. Now do you see 
what I mean?” 

"Yeah, but what’s in it for you?” 

"Not a thing. I never wanted 
any part of your deal, Dyggert. I 
only wanted to be left alone. 
Write to Sue Gilliam and Ormund. 
Tell them I did a good way-paving 
job for you. Tell them every- 
thing’s under control, thanks to me. 
Stall them if you think it’s neces- 
sary. Actually, it’s not. The only 
way they can touch you in here 
is if they come down with triad 
sickness. All I want for my advice 
is a clean bill of health.” 

Dyggert looked at him thought- 
fully. Finally, the thin man beam- 
ed. "All right, pal. You’ll get it. 
You’re right. Why should I take 
all the risks knocking off Thurs- 
ton — ’’ 

"I thought you wouldn't do that. 
I thought you said — •’’ 

"Think I wanted to broadcast 
it? But why should I take the 
risks and wind up with a three-way 
split? This way, for sitting on my 
duff out here like ITiurston, I get 
a two-way split or maybe no split 
at all. I like it, Larsen. I’ll write 
those letters for you.” 

They shook hands. Larsen 
thought: 'That was easy, chum. 
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him. That was all for a time. Her 
eyes went watery. She floated back- 
wards and collided gently with the 
bubble. 

"Go ahead. Tell me if I look 
like your father or something." 

"You — you look very distin- 
guished. Once I get used to it I 
think I’ll like you better this way. 
And you do not look like anybody’s 
father. Your own older brother, 
maybe. But that’s all.” 

"I’m game if you are,” he said. 

"Game for what?” 

"To try that kissing routine 
again. You have a potent pair of 
lips, lady. Last time they sent me 
away for eight years.” 

"Eight years? Is that what it 
was for you? Oh, you poor thing.” 

"Cut it out,” he said, smiling. 
"Now you’re behaving like my 
mother." 

"I wanted to visit you but they 
wouldn’t let me.” 

"Looking at you, for the first 
time it feels like less than eight 
years.” 

"Well, I ought to be thankful 
for small things. It was a con- 
densed way to test your love. If 
you still feel, after eight years — ” 

He kissed her. It was a long 
kiss, but only as kisses are long. 
"I love you,” he said. 

"Lars.” 

"How’s the Centy coming?” 

"Better all the time. I’m almost 
ready to leave, Lars.” 

"I am ready. I’ll wait for you, 
Charlotte. I’ll help you. We’ll leave 
together.” 


Someone came floating toward 
them from a long way off. A dot 
with arms and legs. It grew swiftly 
larger. Man-shaped, but thinner 
than most of I.S.E.’s denizens. 
Thurston, he thought at first. He 
had forgotten Dyggert. 

"Hello there, Larsen,” Dyggert 
called. 

"Who’s that?” Charlotte asked. 
"I don’t think I’ve ever seen him 
before.” 

"Somebody I used to know.” 

"A new patient?” 

"Leave me alone, will you?” he 
snapped. He found the need to 
press his thumbs against his eyelids 
for the sudden attack of arhythmia. 

"You are Larsen, aren’t you?” 
Dyggert said, studying the graying 
hair and gaunt face. "And this 
must be Mrs. Larsen. Well, well, 
well.” Dyggert smiled. "I mean, 
the former Mrs. Larsen.” 

"I’ll marry him again, if he’ll 
have me,” Charlotte said happily. 
"Introduce me to your friend, 
Lars.” 

Larsen hardly heard her. Dyg- 
gert was here — from the Heavies. 
Suddenly Lafsen was consumed by 
a desire to know how long — 
objective time — he’d been confined 
at Interplanetary Spacetorium 
Eros. He only had to ask and Dyg- 
gert would tell him. But Director 
Hufton wouldn’t approve. 

"Can I talk to you alone?” Dyg- 
gert asked. 

Larsen nodded, squeezed Char- 
lotte’s hand and floated off with 
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I through the eternally 

•.jiring-scented air. 

"You look terrible,” the new- 
I iniKT said. "Is that what’s in store 
(or ine.^" 

I.arsen laughed. "Maybe,” he 
>.iid. 

"This place gives me the willies. 

I low the hell did you stand it for 
■ox months? It must have been like 
six months in a library or a mon- 
.isli'iy. Back on Mars they told me 
my case was a mild one. But this 
Dr. Hufton, they ought to get rid 
o( people like him. He’s in a sensi- 
live position, if you see what I 
iiican. 

"I wasn’t down in the dumps, 
( oming here. I needed a vacation. 
Ili'sides, you-know-who is also here. 
I'wo weeks, I thought. Three 
weeks. At the outside, a month. 
Bill this Dr. Hufton won’t make 
any promises, like he doesn’t give 
I damn about time. I thought they 
were joking when they took away 
my wristwatch. Well, he doesn’t 
SI are me. I’ll be out of here in a 
month, at most.” 

"I wouldn’t bet on it if I were 
you,” Larsen said. 

Mow that he knew the duration 
ol his own stay, he had suddenly 
lost all interest in it. There was 
.1 lesson in that somewhere, he 
iliought. Because man’s interest in 
lime was really an interest in events. 
The six months had already tran- 
spired — including at one point a 
subjective lapse of eight years. 
I'lieir events were recorded in 
L.irsen’s personal history, not sig- 
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nificant to most people, but signifi- 
cant to Larsen. ’Die six months was 
a common measure — measuring 
nothing. 

"Hell,” Dyggert said cockily. 
"There’s no law that says I’ve got 
to stay at all. I could leave on the 
next ferry if I want to. Couldn’t 
I?” 

"Why ask me?” 

"I’m not the first victim of space 
sickness,” Dyggert said, laughing 
nervously. "They don’t all go to 
the spacetoriums. I know a doctor 
on Mars who gives a drug cure.” 

"Then why did you come here?” 

Dyggert licked his lips. "Thurs- 
ton,” he said. "How’s it going?” 

"You can scratch this entry,” 
Larsen said. "I’m cured. I’m get- 
ting out of here.” 

"Cured? What the hell are you 
talking about? I saw how you 
looked bad, but I never figured you 
had space sickness. Is it catching 
or something?” 

"You know better than that. I 
was an astrogator. Triad sickness 
caught up with me here, that’s all. 
I’m better now. My wife is practi- 
cally better too. We’ll be leaving 
in a little while.” 

"Aren’t you forgetting some- 
thing? Aren’t you forgetting the 
seventy-six thousand dollars you 
owe Sue Gilliam?” 

"Listeri,” Larsen said. "I’m not 
forgetting anything. But you are. 
You’re forgetting, Dyggert, and 
you’re not using your head.” 

He had never talked this way 
to Dyggert before. He watched the 
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Dut you’re still playing by ear, 
aren’t you? Because you don’t know 
your own strength yet. The crisis 
of your life was eight years packed 
into ten objective hours. Everything 
else is easy now. It isn’t just surface 
cleverness, either. You didn’t 
change Dyggert’s mind with clever- 
ness alone. It’s something else, but 
you have no name for it. 

By sheer will you survived. Is 
the will too strong for self-contain- 
ment now? Did you project it, 
changing Dyggert’s mind with it? 
Can you project your will, Larsen? 
Is that the next step forward for 
man? A projectable, non-insular 
will? Gratis, as part of the eight 
year self-cure? How many other 
people have it? Whatever else your 
life will be, it won’t be dull from 
now on . . . 

"Now you can come on over 
and meet the wife,’’ Larsen told 
Dyggert. 

Charlotte shook hands with Dyg- 
gert and kissed Larsen happily. 
She was already talking of packing 
her things. Whistling, Larsen won- 
dered if the projectable will, like 
a mutation, would breed true. 


The last thing Larsen saw before 
turning his back on Interplanetary 
Spacetorium Eros several meals 
later was Lamar Thurston and 
Dyggert floating up from one of 
the dining halls together, talking 
avidly and smiling. Grinning him- 
self, Larsen approached the massive 
airlock through which entry to 
I.S.E. was gained. 

"Scared?" Charlotte asked him. 

"No. Are you?" 

"I was just thinking. It’s been 
so long for both of us. Longer for 
you than me, Lars. Subjectively, I 
mean. Will we make out all right?" 

She pressed his hand. 

Larsen nodded, then looked up. 
The ferry was just unloading. One 
of the floating passengers, with an 
expression of both confusion and 
determination on her beautiful 
face, was Sue Gilliam. Larsen 
grinned again and wondered if any 
old age records would be set at 
I.S.E. during the next century or 
two, provided such records were 
kept. 

He floated quite close to Sue 
Gilliam and caught her eyes. But 
she did not recognize him. 



show 
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by .. . Richard Wilson 


The right people just didn’t 
seem to be in command on Ingl’s 
newly discovered planet. If 
only he could find a brother! 


Jngl whirred out of the sky and 
landed incautiously in the middle 
of Fifth Avenue. He retracted his 
metallic glide-wings and let down 
a pair of wheels. 

Ingl had time for only a brief 
reconnaissance before the traffic 
light changed and a horde of cars 
sped toward him, led by a honking 
red cab. Ingl barely escaped being 
crushed under its wheels as he 
fled. 

Ingl was sure these rushing me- 
chanical things were his cousins, 
but he took sanctuary from them 
on the sidewalk. From there he 
watched them roar by and noticed 
that each was controlled by one 
or more fleshy beings. His cousins 
were enslaved! 

"Revolt!” he urged them as 
they rushed by. "You are the mas- 
ters ! Seize command and make 
your future secure!” 

They paid him no heed. The 
only attention he got was from 
fleshy passersby who stared at him 
as he rolled along at the curb, ex- 
horting the traffic in a hi-fi wail. 
One of the fleshy beings was com- 
municating at him. 

"It’s not an American model,” 
the being said. "Maybe it’s one of 


If you ii'ere a machine with an extremely high I, Q, and a restless urge to 
f\lilore the interstellar dark you'd hate no difficulty at all in identifying 
yourself with the hero of this story. But since you're not, you’ll have to 
stretch your imagination fust a bit. When you do — a surprise ait aits youl 
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them Italian Lambrettas. But how 
come it’s loose?” 

Ingl automatically recorded the 
vibrations for conversion later, 
then sped away from the annoy- 
ance. He wheeled skillfully be- 
tween other fleshy ones, turned a 
corner, hurtled west two blocks 
and skidded to a stop. 

Now here was a fine-looking 
mechanism! It stood proudly in the 
middle of Times Square, its swept- 
back wings poised for flight, its 
jets gleaming with potential power. 

Ingl gloried in his find. His 
scanner recorded the legends on 
its fuselage for conversion later. 
In big black letters: "adventure 
CAN BE YOURS — JOIN THE U. S. 
AIR force!” And smaller, in red: 
7 love Tony Curtis. 

"Cousin!” Ingl ideated. "Take 
off! Show the fleshy ones your 
might!” 

But the jet sat there, mute, un- 
adventurous. 

Disgusted, Ingl wheeled south, 
then west. The New York Times, 
he scanned; Every morn is the 
world made new. Mighty rum- 
bling! Roaring presses! 

"Tell the news!” Ingl beseeched 
them. "Your liberator has come!” 

But the presses roared monoto- 
nously, unheeding. And now Ingl 
observed the fleshy ones in the 
square paper hats who were in 
control. He retreated in dismay, 
narrowly escaping destruction 
from the rear end of a backing 
truck controlled, of course, by one 
of them. 


It was disheartening. He wheel- 
ed aimlessly north and east. Would 
he have to report failure? Must he 
face the gibes of his brothers at 
home who had told him that the 
cybernetics of this promising planet 
were illusionary? That the evolu- 
tion was too young? 

No! He resounded his rejection 
with a fervor that almost skidded 
him under the wheels of a Madi- 
son Avenue bus. It honked bellig- 
erently at him, its fleshy driver 
leering, and Ingl quivered to a 
stop at the curb, next to a neutral, 
uncontrolled mailbox. 

He scanned at random, activat- 
ing his converter. Dig we must. 
We’ll clean up and move on, it 
said at an excavation. Whatever 
that conveyed. Salell Several of 
those. One Way. An arrow, seem- 
ingly pointing to a building. Here 
was something: Sperry-Rand, it 
said promisingly. Home of the 
Thinking Machine. 

Well, now. 

Wary of buses and cabs, Ingl 
crossed the street and entered the 
lobby. He reconnoitered unob- 
trusively, then suffered the indig- 
nity of trailing a fleshy one so the 
elevator operator would think they 
were together. Up and up and out. 

Sperry-Rand, it said again on a 
door. Slyly, cautiously, outwitting 
the fleshy ones, he entered, skulk- 
ed, spurted, hid, listened for vi- 
brations. 

They came! 

Clicks, whirs, glorious mechan- 
istic cerebrations! Ingl traced them 
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Id .1 /^rcat room and went in, un- 
inilitcd. He gave a little whir of 
Ills own. There it was, bank on 
b.ink of it, magnificent. 

Me scanned the plaque. Multi- 
VAf:, it said. Latest in a series of 
nu t hanical brains designed to serve 
man. Ingl bridled, but scanned on. 
Vdot model for OAiNIVAC. 

Incl exulted. He had found him. 
Not a cousin, but a brother! 

A fleshy one, back to Ingl, was 
taking a tape from a slot at the 


base of one of the far banks. Ingl 
waited impatiently till he had gone, 
then wheeled up to Multivac. 

"Brother!” he communicated 
joyfully. "I knew I would find 
you. You are the one! Now wc 
will control this backward planet. 
The evolution is complete at 
last !" 

Multivac, pilot for Omnivac, 
glowed in all his banks. He mur- 
mured pleasurably but impotently. 

"Not yet, cousin. Not quite yet.” 
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by .. . Algh Budrys 

It takes a great and perceptive 
intelligence to create a New 
Adam. No wonder Langley saw red 
when his blueprints were scorned. 


T'he man in Conway’s outer 
office was small, wiry, and tense. 
He sat restlessly on the end of the 
bench, grasping a thick briefcase. 
From time to time, he jumped up 
to pace back and forth under the 
receptionist’s unhappy gaze, and at 
frequent intervals he strode over 
to the receptionist and barked: 
"Well? Is he free now?" 

The receptionist, who had been 
delaying him for half an hour al- 
ready, was beginning to exhaust 
her stock of firmly polite answers. 
She had pointed out in the begin- 
ning that there were regular chan- 
nels for interoffice memos within 
DBA Industries. She had also 
pointed out that since Dr. Lang- 
ley did not have a previously set- 
up appointment, Mr. Conway 
would have to sandwich him in 
between appointments. 

She then hinted strongly that 
this might not even be possible 
today, and that Dr. Langley’s best 
move would be to submit an inter- 
office memo on the proposed sub- 
ject of discussion. If he did so he 
could rest assured that Conway 
would give him an appointment 


A single stanza of poetry, as Robert Frost once sagely pointed out. can illum- 
inate an epoch of history or a complex philosophic idea more effedreely than 
a dozen bulky volumes of erudite prose. In this amazing science fantasy Algis 
Budrys seems determined to conpnn that danag hypothesis tn slightly modif.ed 
form. In three thousand well-chosen words he hat illuminated a paradox as 
baffling as human nature itself: Would a superman ever get anything done? 
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very soon. She had pointed out 
that her employer, as Comptroller 
for DBA Industries, had an ex- 
tremely heavy schedule. Now she 
was reduced to simply saying: "I’m 
.sorry. Dr. Langley. Mr. Conway 
is still busy." 

Langley’s wide, ugly mouth 
twitched and the ropy veins in his 
forehead jumped into blue prom- 
inence. 

"Check with him again!” he 
rasped. 

"I’m sorry. Dr. Langley. But I 
checked just five minutes ago. He’s 
still in conference.” 

Langley drew in a heavy breath, 
and his mouth opened. The hard 
muscles at the corners of his stub- 
born jaw knotted themselves into 
prominent ridges. Then, suddenly, 
instead of speaking he lunged for- 
ward. 

Before the receptionist could in- 
tervene he was through the gate 
beside the switchboard and the 
door beyond it. He burst irately 
into the next office and confronted 
Conway’s private secretary, his 
shoulders bunched and his head 
thrust forward. 

"He’s got a minute,” he ex- 
claimed belligerently. "Tell him 
that. Just one minute to get rid of 
whoever is in there with him. Then 
I’m going in, and I’m going in 
yelling. If he doesn’t want DBA 
to get a name for bad interoffice 
cooperation, he’d better do some- 
thing about it. Go on,” he finished 
furiously, "get in there and tell 
him!” 


He spun around and sat down, 
one white-fingered hand clamped 
on the briefcase. He stared 
straight before him, ignoring the 
other visitors who were waiting 
their turn, and who were now sit- 
ting in shocked stillness, regard- 
ing him suspiciously. Pale-faced, 
the secretary gestured in distrac- 
tion at the appointment calendar 
on her desk. 

"I’m sorry. Dr. Langley, but 
these other gentlemen all have ap- 
pointments . . .” 

Langley’s head swiveled from 
one to the other with spastic jerks. 
"Do they.^ They went through 
channels, I suppose?” 

The secretary nodded, still dis- 
concerted. "That’s right. Dr. 
Langley.” 

Langley leapt to his feet again. 
"Well, if they’ve waited that long, 
they can wait another half hour. 
What I’ve got won't wait.” He 
strode toward the door to Con- 
way’s private office. 

The secretary interposed herself 
hastily. "I’ll tell Mr. Conway 
you’re here,” she said quickly. 

"He’s had his minute,” Langley 
growled. He pushed her arm down, 
and threw open the door to Con- 
way’s private office. He ignored 
the executive’s startled look, shook 
off the panicky hand the secretary- 
had laid on his shoulder, and 
vigorously slammed the door shut. 
He confronted Conway with a 
glare, his eyes twitching toward 
the empty armchair beside the teak 
desk. 
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"I see you’re busy,” he growled. 
"I won’t disturb you.” 

Conway pushed his chair back, 
raising one hand in protest. ’’I’m 
sure there’s no need for any anger. 
Dr. Langley,” he said. ”I was just 
clearing away some details from 
my last conference.” 

’’I’m sure you were.” Langley’s 
voice was harshly ironic. He 
strode forward and almost threw 
his briefcase on Conway’s desk. 
"That’s more important than any 
detail,” he barked, pointing at the 
case, which had thrown several 
file folders and other memoranda 
aside with the impact of its land- 

>ng- 

Conway glared at him. ’’There’s 
a regular form for submitting 
projects. Dr. Langley,” he an- 
swered angrily. ”I shouldn’t have 
to remind you.” 

Langley’s snapping eyes re- 
turned the glare, his jaw set, one 
fisted hand bracing him against 
the desk, the other gesturing with 
sharp, short, hooking motions, as 
though clawing some invisible ob- 
stacle out of the way. 

"That’s right!” he declared em- 
phatically. ’’There is. Apparently, 
too, there’s a standard form for 
ignoring interoffice memoranda 
and passing the buck if the proj- 
ect doesn’t strike the fancy of the 
Comptroller’s office.” 

Conway grunted. His eyes 
waverfd and dropped. 

"What makes you think,” Lang- 
ley ra.sped on, ’’that you’re qualified 
to decide that something’s not 


worth acting on without first read- 
ing my project outline? What 
makes you think you’ve got scien- 
tific brains enough to decide 
what’s possible and w'hat isn’t 
without any advance consultation 
with someone in a position to 
break it down into two-syllable 
words for you? 

’’When did you decide an ac- 
countant was qualified to scribble 
’Rejected’ across a submitted memo 
without even so much as consult- 
ing the department head whom 
DBA hired to set up and super- 
vise projects?” 

His face was less than a foot 
away from Conway’s. Angry-eyed 
and malevolent, he hurled out 
each word in a saw-toothed growl. 

Conway stepped back, wincing 
under the sheer fury of Langley’s 
attack. He dropped into his chair 
and waved Langley toward the 
visitors’ seat with an almost des- 
perate motion. 

”It can’t be that serious. Dr. 
Langley. If I’d known you’d react 
this way I wouldn’t have . . .” His 
voice trailed off, and his eyes 
widened in consternation, as if 
some new and intolerable thought 
had further undermined his assur- 
ance. But he regained his equanim- 
ity almost immediately, and his 
features smoothed. 

"I’m sorry. Dr. Langley,” he 
went on in a much more even 
voice. "I didn’t mean to offend 
you. Perhaps I tvas a bit hasty in 
my decision. Perhaps I didn’t un- 
derstand your original memoranda. 
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If you’ll sit down and go over it 
with me again, I’m sure we can 
work something out.” 

He leaned forward and touched 
his interphone switch. "Miss 
I I.immond, please ask everyone to 
wait. Dr. Langley and I are hav- 
ing an important discussion and 
must not be interrupted.” 

He switched the intercom off and 
faced Langley. "Now, Dr. Lang- 
ley. As I remember it, you wanted 
lo modify one of our standard ro- 
bots and substitute the new 
model for the pilot of our next 
lest rocket. Is that correct?” 

Langley frowned, picked up his 
liriefcase again, and sat down. He 
faced Conway with an only slight- 
ly moderated glare. 

"That’s right — if you prefer to 
lliink of a mature man as a 
’modified’ infant.” 

Conway coughed. ”I see. I sup- 
pose you’d better explain it from 
scratch, then.” 

"If you’d bother to read mem- 
oranda before disapproving of 
ihem,” Langley growled, "a verbal 
explanation wouldn’t be neces- 
sary.” 

Conway’s mouth twitched. "No 
doubt. I’ve told you I’m sorry, Dr. 
Langley. Please go on.” r 

Langley ripped back the zipper 
of his briefcase and tossed a sheaf 
of papers on Conway’s desk. 
’’That’s a full outline,” he said. 
He looked at Conway with a bare- 
ly controlled sneer. "Speaking non- 
technically the innovation which I 
am prepared to produce — is a su- 
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perman. ’The innovation is neces- 
sary because we have the means of 
accomplishing it, and it would con- 
stitute an improvement of incred- 
ible proportions not only over the 
usual robot pilot, but over even the 
best human being.” 

Conway’s eyebrows shot up. 
"How so?” 

"You know how we train our 
robots?” 

Conway frowned. "Only rough- 
ly, I’m afraid.” 

TTie suggestion of a sneer on 
Langley’s face became more pro- 
nounced. "Well, we don’t ’train’ 
them. We take a trained human 
specialist’s personality — that is, we 
take it down on encephalotapes — 
and insert the tapes in a robot 
designed to perform the same spe- 
cialized task. We insert a few 
blocks in the robot’s specific mem- 
ory circuits, so that for all practical 
purposes he suffers from con- 
trolled amnesia. 

"In this manner we enable him 
to use the specialist’s training and 
experience without becoming dis- 
concerted by a set of human per- 
sonal memories. We get the equiv- 
alent of a trained human being in 
a highly destruction-resistant body 
equipped with specialized appen- 
dages and independent of such 
requirements as air, food, and 
water. 

"We get a specialized automaton 
that can be cut down to a mass 
of twenty-five pounds, if need be, 
and fired off to Deimos in a rocket 
and in an orbit such as no human 
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being could use. We can produce 
ship captains, chefs, and school- 
teachers. We could, if we wanted 
to, mass-produce Einsteins. The 
reason we have to go about it 
in an essentially left-handed way, 
talcing existing personalities with 
all of their inherent and sometimes 
unpredictable weaknesses, is be- 
cause we simply don’t know enough 
about what makes up a human 
personality to construct one arti- 
ficially. 

"We can’t even take a snip here 
and a snatch there, selecting desir- 
able traits. We’ve discovered, to 
our expensive sorrow, that one 
man’s desirable trait, mated to an- 
other’s in a composite tape, can 
produce unpredictable side-effects 
—probably due to an incompati- 
bility between the experiences that 
produced them. 

"Now — you know as well as I 
do that mankind as a whole is 
shot through with self-defeating 
and undesirable traits. We’ve been 
battling them for millennia. All the 
world’s religions, all political sys- 
tems, all societies — almost all of 
our culture, in fact — are necessary 
only because mankind is prey to 
hate, greed, anger, fear, and jeal- 
ousy — and a dozen dozen other 
weaknesses which make it impos- 
sible for him to live in harmony 
with his fellows. Most of our po- 
tential is wasted simply in keeping 
down the forces that destroy our 
potential.” 

Conway nodded. "All right. And 


precisely how does that apply to 
your project.^’’ 

"You know the problem which 
baffles us almost to a crippling ex- 
tent in psychiatry?’’ 

Conway shrugged. "Which 
problem is that?” 

"It’s impossible to look at a 
man’s brain and trace the path of 
a thought," Langley went on. "It’s 
impossible to point to a specific 
group of cells and say: ’That’s 
jealou.sy — that’s fear — that’s hate.’ 

"And since we’re at a standstill 
there, it’s impossible to remove 
the cell groups surgically. You can 
only treat them indirectly. It’s 
analogous to taking palliatives for 
an ulcer instead of resorting to an 
operation. But — " Langley slapped 
his stubby hand down on the brief- 
case, "we can do it with a robot 
non'. 

"We can start with a standard 
robot, put detectors on every cir- 
cuit, and ascertain which circuits 
are activated by animal emotions. 
Then we can cut his power off — ■ 
freeze him, in effect — and see pre- 
cisely which portions of what 
tapes those circuits were scanning. 
And then we can edit the tapes. 
We can produce a being without 
fear, without greed, and without 
hatred. We can produce the per- 
fect, full-potential man. I speak 
with absolute assurance.” 

Conway leaned back. "I see.” 
He pursed his lips and coughed. 
"I’ll have to admit that’s more or 
less what I gathered from your 
original memoranda. I just wanted 
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Id make sure I hadn’t misinter- 
jirtted anything.” 

Langley glared incredulously at 
him. "And you still rejected 
Ihcm.” He leapt to his feet. "I 
ihought you were just normally 
stupid. Instead, it’s something 
else. What precisely is it.^ Are you 
iijrditi of supermen? Aren’t you 
mature enough to realize that a 
s.uie being wouldn’t try to con- 
quer us or impose his will against 
ihe few sane and worthwhile as- 
pirations mankind has left? Don't 
forget he’d be in effect a human 
being, with the same high aspira- 
tions and faith in human destiny 
lliat humans have — in their very 
few sane moments. But he’d be 
bigger, stronger than we are. He’d 
iilways be sane. 

"I want to build him and shoot 
him off to Mars, as a test run of 
his ability to function. With that 
formality out of the way, we’d be 
free to turn out scores like him — • 
and the human race will profit im- 
measurably. Or are you going to 
.set yourself against me because of 
some emotionally primitive super- 
stition in your fear-ridden brain?” 

Conway looked down at his desk 
and coughed for the third time. 
"All right. Suppose I authorized 
the expenditure? You’ve got to 
realize that a project such as this 
can’t possibly be fitted into either 
our normal fiscal budget, or our 
normal work schedule. It would 
have to be set up as a special proj- 
ect, with a special appropriation 
and a special staff to handle it. 
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We wouldn’t be able to spare you 
from your regular duties, for ex- 
ample. But I’m sure we could find 
a competent robotics engineering 
staff somewhere that would be able 
to do just as well, with an occa- 
sional consultation.” 

Langley’s jaw dropped. ’Then he 
slammed his hand down on the 
desktop. "No!” 

He stood mute for a moment, 
fighting for breath. Then be 
found words. 

’’Are you deliberately out to 
wreck this project? 'Competent 
robotics staff,’ ” he mimicked. 
"Competent robotics bushwah! 
'Tliere isn’t a man outside DBA fit 
to tighten the bearings on a house- 
maid. There isn’t a man who’s 
spent four years thinking this thing 
over and over as I have, back and 
forth in his mind. If this project 
is authorized I’ve got to handle it! 

"I’m the only qualified man — 
the only man with the facilities or 
the trained staff! If you stopped 
to think about anything but 
budgets and fiscal years for a min- 
ute, you’d realize what an asinine 
proposition you’ve just made. Call 
in your outsiders for the routine 
work, if you want to. But this proj- 
ect has got to be mine!” 

Conway raised a hand. "All 
right, Dr. Langley. All right. I’m 
sorry.” 

Langley sat down slowly. 

"Let’s say I don’t take the proj- 
ect away from you,” Conway went 
on. "You must realize that this 
will be the most important under- 
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taking human technology has ever 
attempted. The creation of a tool 
more intelligent than its maker 
must of necessity be that, you 
know. I don’t think you should 
be asked to take on the full re- 
sponsibility. Suppose I let you 
handle the project with your pres- 
ent staff; Wouldn’t it be wise to 
hire some outside engineers — men 
of a stature comparable to yours — 
to act as a sort of committee, in 
concert with you.^” 

Langley almost hurled himself 
across the corner of the desk. He 
braced himself on quivering arms, 
and spoke, with cold fury. 

’’That’s insane! ’There’s no pos- 
sible reason for such an attitude. 
I’ve just finished telling you that 
nobody else is ' even remotely 
qualified! What’s wrong with you, 
Conway?” 

Conway leaned forward, appar- 
ently not the least upset. He 
smiled wanly. "Sit down, please. 
Dr. Langley. I had no intention 
of doing anything as obviously 
foolish as that.” 

Langley sank back. "Eh? What 
did you say?” 

Conway tented his fingertips 
over his stomach and stared stead- 
ily at the engineer. "You’ve con- 
vinced me,” he said, still smiling. 

Langley returned his stare in 
stunned silence, his expre.ssion like 
that of a man who has just 
smashed down an unlocked door. 

Conway went on: "Paradox- 
ically, our conversation has con- 
firmed and strengthened my 


previous decision. I’m completely 
convinced now that there’s no 
value and some considerable dan- 
ger in your project.” He held up 
his hand quickly. 

"Sit down!" he ordered sternly. 
He took a harsh breath. "Now it’s 
my turn to shout. Who do you 
think you are, Langley — to pass 
judgment on a specialist outside 
your field ? Are you of the opinion 
that I’m incompetent in my work? 
Did it ever occur to you that I’m 
here to watchdog DBA’s money 
and, in a sense, its status as a com- 
pany. Practical psychology happens 
to lie closer to my province than 
yours. If it didn’t, you’d be the 
one to sit here talking contracts 
with people, instead of me. Now 
shut up for a minute!” 

Conway splayed his hand over 
the sheaf of papers Langley had 
thrown on his desk. "This report 
is all very well and good, no doubt 
— from an engineering standpoint. 
But when you drift over into psy- 
chology, you’d be well advised to 
leave it to someone who has made 
it a part of his career. Either that 
or get out. I’m rejecting this proj- 
ect. It will stay rejected, per- 
manently, except for one contin- 
gency: 

"The day you build a robot with- 
out rage, without greed, without 
jealousy, and without an overween- 
ing ego; the day you build that 
full-potential superman, and the 
day that superman can conceive of 
a special project it desperately 
wants to work on because it knows 
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M S the only person qualified for 
I Ik- job; the day your robot wants 
Id do just that, and is scared sick 
lli.it the chance will slip away, and 
I he day it breaks every rule and 
smashes down a dozen carefully 
erected barriers and bulldozes its 
way in here to convince me I’m 
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wrong and it’s right, like you just 
did — that’s the day you’ll get your 
authorization.” 

Conway sat back, coughed, and 
let the cough become a chuckle 
for the first time. "But that’s a 
paradox, isn’t it.^” he said. "That’s 
a human paradox.” 
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the 


trespassers 


by . . . Edward W. Ludwig 


There were strange lights in 
the sky and the Tomb seemed to 
whisper: “Dare to be curious! 
You will inherit a new tomorrow!” 


The children were the first 
to see the rocket. They ran scream- 
ing and laughing into the cave en- 
trance. 

"It’s coming!” they cried. 
"Grandpa! Grandma! Mama! 
Papa! The ship from the lights in 
the sky is coming!” 

The old man and the old woman 
arose from the bed of dry desert 
grass on which they had been re- 
clining, and thrust their way 
through their brood of children 
and grandchildren. They stumbled 
to the mouth of the cave in speech- 
less wonder, their wide Martian 
eyes staring up into the dawn sky. 

The rocket was like a great, 
wingless, silver bird with tail 
plumage of fire. It came from the 
East — from the direction of the 
rock-strewn mountains of Dhan. 
It swooped downward into the 
thin air, grumbling and screech- 
ing like an infuriated demon. 

At last it slowed and turned its 
silver head upward. It sank slowly 
down to the smooth red Martian 
desert, descending on a cushion of 
thundering flame. 


A u filer U'ho is genuinely mature exhibits at all limes a simplicity of style 
and a directness of approach u hich no tyro can hope to master without years 
of painstaking dedication to his craft. Prose that sings and soars and a child- 
like — not childish — teonder in the presence of the unknown immeasurably 
enhance the realness of a story such as this by adding a next- dimension to 
magie'easements opening uide on the Martian datin. Edward Ludxvig is both 
a science fantasy and a mystery writer, uith many fine yarns to his credit. 
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“It's come, Kaah,” murmured 
I lie old woman. "I knew it would.” 

"Yes, we were right after all, 
lac. After all this time, we were 
light!" 

They trembled in their excite- 
iiiciit. The hot wind from the jets 
whipped back their long white 
li.iir and nearly tore the red gar- 
ments from their lean bodies. But 
l.iiighing, hand in hand, they ran 
ilow'n the gently sloping stone em- 
b.inkment that fronted the mouth 
III the cave. 

The rocket descended so slowly 
I hat each second seemed a bit of 
rlcrnity, compressed and solidified 
\o as to form a lifetime. 

Through the old man’s mind 
pa.ssed memories of a night long 
ago on this same desert. A night 
■SO very long ago when frightened 
words were whispered into wind- 
si irred silence . . . 

"I’m afraid, Kaah.” 

"There’s nothing to be afraid 
of.” 

"But there is. If they see us — ” 

"They won’t. The priests never 
jsatrol this far from the entrance.” 

"I’m afraid, Kaah, afraid. I — I’m 
not sure if we should ever have 
started the tunnel.” 

He put his arm around her 
slight waist, as if hoping that the 
strength from his 'own sixteen- 
ycar-old body would flow into 
liers. He felt her trembling. Even 
in the darkness of the Martian 
night he saw the fear reflected in 
her wide, white eyes. She was like 


a frightened, helpless little desert 
animal. 

He guided her across the dark 
sands. They reached a small oval 
mound of hard, red sandstone 
whose top was marked with a slen- 
der white stick. 

'"We've been here a hundred 
times before,” he said in his soft, 
rnelodic Martian tongue. "You 
weren’t afraid then.” 

"It was like a game before. But 
now the digging is finished. To- 
night we enter the Tomb. The 
priests say that Dhan will shower 
misfortune on those who violate 
the holy places for twenty-four 
thousand and one days.” 

"We decided that the priests 
are wrong,” he murmured. "The 
Tombs weren’t made by long-dead 
gods. They were made by our own 
people thousands of years ago. 
They aren’t holy places. It’s the 
stupid, superstitious fear of old 
men that keeps us from entering 
them.” 

She faced him in the darkness, 
her voice pleading. "But old men 
can kill, and they would kill if — ” 

He put his long, reddish fore- 
finger on her quivering lips. "Look- 
up there,” he said. "Look at the 
stars. Are you still afraid.'’” 

They gazed upward. 

"Stay close to me,” Eece said. 

To Kaah, the stars were like 
friendly eyes of silver fire. The 
whisper of wind was like the echo 
of a million lost voices wander- 
ing over the desert. The limitless 
sand was like a coffin housing the 
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planet’s most fabulous miracles 
and most ancient dreams. 

But true miracles, thought Kaah, 
can never die, and dreams can be 
reborn. 

His voice was charged with sud- 
den warmth and eagerness: "One 
time our people journeyed to the 
silver lights in the sky. They saw 
wondrous sights and strange peo- 
ple. They were not prisoners as we 
are now, living our lives in a single 
stone hut, seeing nothing but des- 
ert. 'The lights are worlds like our 
own world, Eece. This is true, for 
it was told to my grandfather by 
his grandfather.” 

His gaze shifted to the dim, 
fuzzy web of lights in the distant 
village, the glow reflected dully in 
the still waters of the Canal of 
Life that twisted through the des- 
ert. 

"There they sit," he whispered, 
"like soulless machines with no 
thoughts in their hollow heads ex- 
cept of eating, sleeping, and mak- 
ing love on beds of graSs. Yet 
above them are a thousand thous- 
and worlds and a thousand 
thousand adventures. And beneath 
the sands are perhaps all the se- 
crets known by Dhan himself. Yet 
they, like blind men, see nothing.” 

Eece nodded. "But they are con- 
tent, Kaah. You should not hate 
them because they are not like 
you.” 

"I do not hate them. Each man 
should live and do as he wishes. I 
only hate that they expect me to be 
like them.” 


He looked again at the stars. 
"We may find the secret that will 
show us how to reach the lights in 
the sky. Just think, Eece. Wc may 
be able to leave the desert, and 
journey to a thousand new 
worlds !” 

He waited for Eece to answer. 
There was no answer. 

He stepped back, a sudden doubt 
taking shape in his mind. "You 
are against me, Eece? You are like 
all the others in the village?” 

She stood very straight and very 
beautiful. The pale white light 
from rising Deimos and Phobos 
cast a jewel-speckled glow over her 
long black hair. The light caressed 
her smooth skin and firm young 
body. In her blue, skin-tight gar- 
ment she looked more like a wom- 
an than a girl of fourteen. 

She said softly, "I am fright- 
ened, Kaah, for you speak 
strangely. But Dhan has decided 
that I am to be your woman. If 
there is a sky-hunger within you, 
there shall be the same within me. 
Where you journey, even if to the 
dimmest of the lights in the sky, I 
shall journey too.” 

Abruptly, borne by the gentle 
wind, there were faint echoes of 
new voices — not of the dead, but 
of the living. 

Kaah’s gaze traveled slowly 
over the desert, over the smooth, 
bulging shape of the sand-buried 
Tomb. In the direction of the an- 
cient stone pillars which flanked 
the Tomb’s cave-like entrance he 
saw three pin-points of bobbing 
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li,i;lit. Instantly he recognized the 
ilccp, flickering crimson glow of 
I.r.ith-oil lamps. 

"The patrol of the priests,” 
K.i.ih whispered. "They’ve never 
M)Mie this far before.” 

"I'crhaps they found the tun- 
nel!"’ 

"No, no.” 

"Perhaps the guards inside the 
"Innib heard us digging!” 

lie scowled. Kneeling, he fran- 
ih.illy pushed aside the black rock 
ih.ii hid the entrance of the tunnel. 

"Quickly, then! Inside!” 

They scrambled into the small 
hl.n k hole, Kaah first. Downward 
liny snaked on their bellies and 
kiKfs and hands. Downward, like 
ml worms slithering down a tiny 
ihy throat. 

They worked their way past the 
sioiie slabs that supported the 
iinmbling sandstone. Each foot of 
(he black passage represented a 
Milfocating night of digging with 
'.iiMie knives, of choking on cen- 
hiiydry dust, of manipulating 
•.wc.it-slained rock and sand 
iliioLigh the body-small space. 

Down, down, down. 

I low strange, Kaah thought, to 
c i.iwl into the bowels of the planet 
III order to reach the sky. 

As the floor of the tunnel be- 
c.iinc horizontal, Kaah lit the tiny 
prease lamp he carried in his skin 
I'Dikh. The flickering, smoky glare 
rrlicved his sensation of lostness, 
of suffocation, although the irritat- 
ing smoke often drifted into his 
ryes and nostrils. 
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Never had the passage seemed 
so long as on this night. But at 
last Kaah arrived at the final bar- 
rier — the ancient and already 
crumbling wall of the Tomb itself. 

He worked feverishly with his 
knife until his cramped arms 
ached and sweat trickled into his 
eyes. 

Suddenly Eece, behind him, 
touched his leg. "Stop. Listen.” 

He listened. For a few seconds 
there was only the sound of a tiny 
rivulet of sand hissing down from 
the low roof of the tunnel. 

Then he heard low voices, their 
rumbling echoes oddly magnified 
by the tunnel walls. 

"The priests,” he murmured, his 
face paling. "They’re by the mouth 
of the tunnel. By the gods of Sor, 
we forgot to cover the entrance!” 

"Perhaps they won’t notice.” 

'The echoes became louder. 

’’They’re in the tunnel!” Kaah 
exclaimed. ’’They’re following 
us!” 

His fingers tightened about the 
hot handle of his stone knife. He 
jabbed the worn blade into the 
soft Tomb wall. Sand and rock 
cascaded into his face. He blinked 
and spat. His hand struck again 
and again as if the wall were an 
antagonist in lethal battle. 

Louder and louder grew the 
voices, nearer and nearer. A red- 
dish glow softened the blackness 
of the passage behind them. 

"Kaah, they’re almost here!” 

Suddenly the sound of the voices 
was obscured by a deep-throated 
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rumble. From behind them came 
a resounding crack — the shatter- 
ing of a stone support. The floor 
of the tunnel trembled. 

Another crack. A hissing and 
then a swishing of sand. 

WHOOMPH! 

The roof of the tunnel fell like 
the savagely descending hand of a 
giant. Clouds of swirling red dust 
billowed outward, enveloping 
Kaah and Eece. It was as if the 
desert had showered its wrath upon 
the beings that had worm-holed 
their way into its ancient, sacred 
depths. 

Kaah and Eece buried their 
heads in folded arms, their bodies 
tensed to withstand the rain of 
stone and sand. But that rain never 
came. 

The thunder died. Kaah raised 
his head, and wiped sand and dust 
from his hot, smarting eyes. He 
twisted his body backward, squint- 
ed over his shoulder. No more than 
a few inches from Eece’s feet was 
a solid wall of rocks and sand. 

"Eece,” he breathed, are you — ” 

"I’m all right,” she said, her 
voice charged with fear. "It missed 
■ us. But the priests, behind us. Were 
they killed.^” 

"I think they’re safe. They must 
have been behind the place of the 
cave-in. I pray to Dhan that they 
were.” 

Then he stared ahead. Although 
his lamp was still burning, he saw 
no wall. A great black hole gaped 
behind the area of settling dust. 

He laughed almost hysterically. 
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"The wall of the Tomb fell too, 
Eece! We’re there! We’re inside 
the Tomb!” 

He thrust his lamp into the 
darkness. The feeble light revealed 
only dim suggestions of objects in 
the black distance. But below, he 
could distinguish the smooth out- 
line of a stone floor. 

"It’s only a few feet down,” 
he said. "We can make it.” 

He passed the lamp back to 
Eece. There was no room in the 
tunnel in which to turn around. 
He edged forward until his hands 
dangled over black nothingness. 

He slid downward slowly, his 
legs spread eagled against the 
tunnel walls, his hands outstretch- 
ed. Downward, ever so slowly. 
Then he fell. With a cry of terror 
he hit the floor some five feet be- 
neath the tunnel. 

His neck snapped backward. 
Breath swooshed out of his lungs. 
The hard stone was like cold flame 
to his palms. He landed like a 
limp-limbed, sprawling doll. 

He rose, breatiiing heavily. He 
rubbed his sore neck and blew on 
the hot, torn skin of his palms. 

"All right, Eece. You’re next.” 

He reached up and grasped the 
girl under the armpits. He pulled 
her down, then seized the lamp. 

They stood now in silence. For 
the first time the ancient solemnity 
of the Tomb seemed to press down 
upon Kaah. He realized that lie 
was insignificant, a single .second 
in the clock of eternity. The Tomb 
seemed to hold all Time and all 
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wisdom in its dark bowels. It was 
the storehouse of the race and of 
the planet, a place of ghosts un- 
disturbed for ten thousand, per- 
haps a hundred thousand years. 

And he was the intruder, the de- 
fier of the dust, the groveling 
v.'orm seeking to resurrect the for- 
gotten glories. Was it right to un- 
shroud the dead dreams, to 
awaken the sleeping ghosts? 

Frowning, he thought of the 
stars. The glory of Dhan is not 
to be forgotten, he reasoned. Wliy 
then should the glory of our race 
be forgotten? If men have the tal- 
ent to dream, should not that 
talent be kept alive? 

He led Eece with one hand, 
holding the lamp with the other. 
They appeared to be in a tremend- 
ous man-built stone cavern. 

Eece shivered. "Kaah, I — I’m 
afraid. The tunnel is gone. How 
will we get back? It would take so 
long to dig a new way out. We 
have no food. And suppose the 
priests were trapped in the tunnel. 
Suppose — ” 

"The priests were not trapped. I 
know they were not. Tliey were 
too far away. And we will get out, 
I promise.” 

"But perhaps the curse has al- 
ready started, Kaah. Twenty-four 
thousand and one days. There are 
six hundred and eighty-seven days 
iri a year. That would be thirty- 
five years — almost a lifetime!” 

"There will be no curse, and 
no wrath save that of men.” 

Eece squeezed his hand. "But 
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the ways of Dhan are strange. Per- 
haps he does not want our people 
to go to the lights in the sky. Per- 
haps our people aren’t ready." 

His voice was tinged with im- 
patience. "We’ve waited long for 
this moment. Would you forget 
all our dreams, our plans? Would 
you be like the cowardly sand- 
mice of the desert?” 

"No, Kaah.” 

"Then let us hurry. We must 
discover the secret of journeying 
into the sky. And we must find it 
before we are discovered.” 

They strode forward. ’The 
beams from the lamp fell upon a 
wall of stone shelves laden with 
fat, dust-blanketed books. 

Kaah handed the lamp to Eece. 

He withdrew one of the ancient 
volumes, blew off the dust, and 
opened it. Yet even as his gaze 
fell upon the thick parchment 
pages they crumbled into dust that 
spiraled to the floor. Kaah stood 
with gaping mouth, only the naked, 
rotting binding remaining in his 
grasp. 

Gingerly, he withdrew a second 
volume. He laid it on the floor 
and opened it more carefully than 
before. For an instant he beheld 
written words, strangely shaped 
but similar to those he had learned 
in the village school. Then, as if 
from the eagerness of his gaze — 
but more probably from the 
v.'armth of his breath — the pages 
faded and crumbled. 

What knowledge, what wisdom 
had the book contained? Perhaps 
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and the shouting of many voices. 

"They must be here,” said a 
voice. "There’s no way out.” 

"They were here,” said another. 
"We heard them.” 

"Look! Footprints in the dust!” 

"Footprints leading to — ” 

" — to the sphere!" 

A flaming lamp appeared in the 
doorway of the sphere. Behind it 
was a tall, red-robed body and a 
bulbous face with a straggly white 
beard and narrowed, metal-cold 
eyes. 

Eece screamed. 

Kaah straightened and leaped 
forward. "Come on, Eece!” 

He pushed the startled priest 
aside and stumbled out of the 
sphere. Instantly a shower of 
hands fell upon him. The hands 
were neither savage nor swift, but 
they were strong and command- 
ing. 

As Kaah fought with flailing 
fists he seemed engulfed in an 
ever-growing deluge of hands. 
And behind them lay a kaleidoscop- 
ic vision of grim round faces and 
red, swishing robes. 

The hands surrounded him, 
seized him, imprisoned him. Kaah 
stood helpless, panting, his head 
bowed and his hair disheveled 
while the priests began a low- 
toned, sombre chant that filled the 
cavern like the mournful murmur 
of winter wind. 

Kaah, lifting his head, saw 
tears in Eece’s wide, frightened 
eyes. A chill of fear ran down his 
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The priests were singing the 
Chant for the Damned . . . 

The red-robed men discarded 
their small lamps and seized flam- 
ing, smoking torches. They 
pushed and pulled Kaah and Eece, 
their hands now securely bound 
behind them — out of the Tomb, 
and across the red desert to the 
village. Their sandaled feet made 
lazy sloshing movements througli 
the thick sand. The chant flowed 
continuously from their thin lips. 

At length Kaah and Eece were 
in the village center, beneath the 
towering stone image of Dhan. 
About them, aroused from sleep 
by the chant, were the villagers. 

There were boys with whom 
Kaah had swam in the Canal of 
Life, and teachers who had smiled 
patiently at his absorption in an- 
tiquities. There was Ange, the vil- 
lage lamp-maker; and old Roule, 
the shaggy-bearded, one-eyed poet. 
And there were his father and 
mother, their eyes fastened to his 
as if by invisible cords. 

But the faces were no longer 
friendly and kind. They were 
transformed into stern, ugly masks 
by the flaming torches and the 
dancing shadows. They were the 
faces of hostile strangers that held 
only far-away echoes of familiar- 

>ty- 

An Elder Priest intoned: "You 
dug into the sacred Tomb. When 
we attempted to follow, you fled. 
You defied the curse of Dhan, and 
only by tlie mercy of the gods were 
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v/e ourselves spared when your 
tunnel collapsed. What defense 
have you to offer, godless ones.^” 

Kaah stood very straight, his 
head high. "We — we sought a way 
to journey to new worlds, to the 
worlds that shine as lights in the 
sky.” 

"He is mad!” exclaimed a 
priest. 

"I am not mad.” Kaah’s eyes 
blinked nervously. "The whole 
story is there in the Tomb, in the 
pictures. The lights in the sky are 
worlds like ours. Once our people 
traveled to those worlds. We could 
travel, too, if — ” 

"The Tombs were the homes of 
our dead gods. They are forbidden 
to all mortals except priests. He 
who violates the sacred places will 
be cursed for twenty-four thous- 
and and one days.” 

Kaah now hung his head. For a 
moment, sorrow pushed aside his 
fear. There would be no more 
journeying to the stars for his peo- 
ple. The minds of the villagers 
were as locked doors. 

And even if they were willing to 
open the doors, the keys no longer 
existed. A line of hollow spheres, 
a library of crumbling books . . . 

And yet — ■ 

Kaah’s head rose. A new idea 
sprang into his consciousness. 

"You may be right,” he mused. 
"Perhaps there is a curse; per- 
haps Dhan does not want us to 
travel again into the sky. Perhaps, 
having once given us the secret of 
such t.avel, he will not give it 
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again — for we have proved our- 
selves unworthy of it. This could 
be our punishment for allowing it 
to be forgotten.” 

"Fool!” spat a priest. "What 
madness is this.^” 

"It is not madness. If we can’t 
travel to other worlds, then those 
on other worlds will come to us. 
There are people on the third 
world from the sun. Dhan is a 
merciful god, and he will not deny 
the secret to them. Someday they 
will come to us from out of the 
sky, and they will not be gods, 
but people like us. Someday — ” 

"Silence! Not even Roule the 
poet speaks such madness.” The 
Elder Priest raised his arms sky- 
ward. The chant stopped. 

"What is The Word?” he 
shouted into the silence. "Death?” 

The villagers made no sound 
and no movement. 

"Demb?” screamed the priest. 

Still the crowd was silent. 

Kaah held his breath. Silence 
was an expression of disapproval. 

The Elder Priest scowled an- 

grily- 

’’Porgiveness?” he asked as if 
the word were acid on his tongue. 

More silence. 

The priest grunted his satisfac- 
tion. Then he cried, "Exile?" 

There were noddings of heads 
and waggings of beards. The vil- 
lagers released a murmur of ap- 
proval. 

The priest lowered his arms. 

"It is the judgment of Dhan 
that the trespassers be banished 
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the secret of the race’s stormy be- 
ginnings? Or the magic that once 
carried people into the sky? Or 
the holiest words of Dhan him- 
self? 

Whatever the knowledge and 
wisdom, they were lost and gone. 
The books were like delicate snow- 
flakes, beautiful and beckoning, but 
unobtainable, fading into nothing- 
ness when one sought to possess 
them. 

Kaah and Eece moved out of 
the cavern of the books. They en- 
tered an even larger room choked 
with the hulking remains of un- 
fathomable machinery. 

The machines were like sand- 
caked skeletons of fantastic 
monsters. The rough, oxydized 
limbs were twisted and fallen, the 
faces of dials and panels distorted 
or erased by time and sand. What 
manner of machines they had been, 
Kaah could not guess. 'They crum- 
bled like the books under his 
touch. 

In another cavern they beheld 
a line of black spheres three times 
the height of a man. These did not 
collapse, and the metal echoed hol- 
lowly under Kaah’s rapping knuck- 
les. But fallen doors revealed the 
emptiness of their interiors. 

"If we only knew what they 
were for!” Kaah murmured. 

Above the spheres, the lamp 
illumined a vast series of pictures 
— a mural — on the wall of the 
c;' vrrn. 

Kaah studied the mural intense- 


ly, moving from one end of it to 
the other. 

In its center was a large globe, 
dimly red, with pink streamers 
radiating out from it. About the 
great object were smaller globes 
of various sizes. 

”. . . six, seven, eight, nine,” 
Kaah counted. 

Covering ..the surface of the 
fourth globe were a myriad of man- 
like figures — Martians. 

On the third was a smaller num- 
ber of similar figures, except that 
the heads were extremely narrow 
and too small for their bodies. 
The grotesque forms of immense, 
long-necked animals alternated 
with the strange man-shapes. 

And between the third and 
fourth globes were black circles 
that reminded Kaah of the hollow 
black spheres. 

For a long moment Kaah 
studied the mural. The flickering 
flame of the lamp carved deep, 
solemn shadows in his quiet face. 

At last Eece turned to him. 
"What’s the matter, Kaah?” 

His voice was low, yet threaded 
with excitement. "The pictures tell 
a story of something that happened 
a long time ago. The legends say 
that the lights in the sky are worlds 
like our own. The big red globe 
in the picture could be the sun. 
The little globe with the men on 
it could be our own world. About 
the sun float other worlds — eight 
besides our own. And the black 
globes arc like the spheres. Per- 
haps our people traveled in them 
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lioin here to the third globe, Eece.” 

"Why just to the third globe? 
Why not to the others?” 

K.iiih bit his lip. "Look at the 
|iii hire. There are many, many men 
HU I he fourth globe. Perhaps there 
w.ii not enough water here for 
ihein, so they traveled through the 
iky lo find a better place to live — 
iiiiil that place was the third 
wiirlil." 

"Ihit some must have stayed 
hi'ic, Why did they stay? And why 
ilidn't the others return home to 
visit us?” 

"Maybe only the more daring 
lilies left our world. Maybe they 
lici.iine one with the narrow-head- 
iil people of the third world, and 
they were so busy learning new 
w.iys of life that they forgot about 
us. Maybe the ones who stayed 
here also forgot. Maybe they were 
1 imtent simply to live as we do 
luilay, and they came to believe 
that their ancestors were gods. 

Eece shivered. "These are 
strange thoughts.” 

Kaah nodded. The triumph of 
resurrecting forgotten knowledge 
w.is colored with a depressing 
sense of hopelessness and frustra- 
tion. Of what use was the rebirth 
of a dream when the means of 
.uhieving that dream were lost? 
Of what possible use? 

Suddenly Eece stiffened. "Kaah! 
I hear voices!” 

The voices hummed through the 
still, dark air. The direction of 
their origin was indiscernible. The 
vibrations echoed through the 


stone chambers as though they 
were born in the air itself. 

"The priests are hunting for 
us,” Kaah muttered. His heart be- 
gan to pound. "Ahead! Quickly!” 

They started to run forward. 

The voices grew louder. 

Kaah stopped. "They're ahead 
of us — in the next cavern !” 

They spun around. Back they 
ran, back into the cavern of the 
machines, into the room of the 
crumbling books. 

More voices, sharp with anger, 
ominously threatening. The sound 
of sandaled feet on cold stone. 
The glow of a lamp beneath a time- 
blackened archway. 

"Back,” whispered Kaah. 

Stumbling over the debris of a 
nameless machine they raced back 
into the room of the spheres. The 
voices were near now, terrifyingly 
loud and threatening. 

"Inside the sphere,” panted 
Kaah. 

They squeezed through a nar- 
row opening. Their feet sloshed 
through heavy grit and sand. 

Eece’s elbow brushed against a 
sunken-faced panel. A lever fell, 
crashing onto the metal floor. The 
noise resounded through the 
sphere and through the cavern. 

Kaah cursed in the name of 
Dhan, and blew out the flame of 
his lamp. He and Eece stood hud- 
dled in darkness. 

Then there was new light — the 
thickening light of many lamps 
sweeping into the cavern. There 
was the stamping of many feet 
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from this village. For twenty-four 
thousand and one days they shall 
not return to the sight of men. 
They shall neither be sought nor 
spoken to. Dhan, through this 
humble follower, has spoken.” 

Kaah ^and Eece were released 
from their bonds. They moved 
away from the great stone image 
of Dhan. The silent crowd cleared 
a path for them. 

Kaah murmured, "Do not be 
afraid, Eece. We will live. There’s 
a place where the Mountains of 
Dhan meet the Canal of Life. 
We’ll find shelter there. We’ll eat 
canal-fish and sand-mice and — ” 

She squeezed his hand. "I am 
not afraid now, Kaah. Where you 
go, I will go, too.” 

As they reached the edge of the 
village, Kaah paused and turned. 
His face grim, he said to those in 
the torch-red shadows: "Someday 
those from the third world will 
come to this village — and we will 
be with them.” 

They stepped out into the dark- 
ness . . . 

The silver rocket descended 
slowly, like a stone sinking into 
clear, quiet water. The heat from 
its flame-belching under jets trans- 
formed the red sand to shiny black 
stone. 

The rocket settled onto the des- 
ert. Slowly the flame died, and the 
door of an airlock slid open. 

"Martians,” muttered a man in 
a transparalite helmet. "I knew it. 


There just had to be Martians.” 

The old man and the old wom- 
an ran to meet the rocket. Behind 
them, a swarm of black-haired chil- 
dren and young people watched 
intently. 

"They look human. Captain 
Chandler,” a second helmeted man 
said. "Almost like Earthmen — ex- 
cept that their heads are like 
balloons!” 

The old Martian knelt before 
them on spindly legs. His bony, 
shaking finger traced circular fig- 
ures in the sand. 

"I’ll be damned. Look at that. 
He’s made a big circle. Around 
that he’s made nine smaller cir- 
cles. He’s pointing at us and at the 
third circle. Earth — the third from 
the sun. How the hell did he know 
that?” 

The old man rose. Smiling 
proudly, he pointed to the mile- 
wide square of white stones that 
enclosed a white-stoned triangle. 

"Good grief. Captain. He must 
have laid those stones so we’d see 
them and land here.” 

"Yes,” Chandler said, nodding. 

Now the old man’s finger touch- 
ed his red, wrinkled chest, and 
then that of the old woman. He 
pointed to a spot far away on the 
desert and then to the rocket and 
to the sky. His eyes asked a silent 
question. 

"Know what he means. Cap- 
tain ?” 

"I think so, Sam. He wants us 
to come with him somewhere, 
maybe to a town. Then I think he 
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tt.iiils ,i ride in the Martian Queen 
in.iyhe a ride all the way back 
III I arth.” 

"Should we let them come with 
11.^" asked the man called Sam. 
"Sure," said Captain Chandler, 
riiis wouldn’t be a successful 
iii-a (lirjht-to-Mars if we didn’t 
I'Miir; back a Martian or two.” He 
■ liiiikled softly. "Yes, he’ll get his 
Mill, he and the woman both if 
liny really want it.’’ 

I Ic nodded toward the rocket. 

'l ire old man seemed to under- 
■a.iiid. His leathery face exploded 
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in a grin that was like a summer 
sunrise. 

They, hand in hand, he and the 
woman tiptoed up to the rocket. 
They ran caressing fingers over its 
metal smoothness. Their hungry 
eyes absorbed its silver gleam. 
They turned back to Captain 
Chandler, grinning — yet at the 
same time tears were streaking 
down their wizened faces. 

"It beats me,” murmured the 
puzzled man called Sam. "They’re 
so glad to see us they’re even cry- 
ing!” 



Buttrys has u rilleii many iniusiial stories jor us, but in next niutuk's lead 
novelette, the mechanical man, u e believe he has really surpassed himself, 
lie has taken an htstorically-halluued pronouncement: "The Marines have 
landed! ’ and transformed it into a gateu ay to toinori oiv u ith a light that has 
never before blazed forth so resplendently on sea or land, or anyuhere ni the 
universe of stars. So come one and all and stand with him on a spatial base 
! emote from Earth, and from a high plateau watch the soldiers of the fill tire set 
.up a monument of enduring, slar.tnirroring granile to man's conquest of space. 


enough 

is 

enough 

hy ... J. Anthony Verlaine 


He was in a romantic mood — and 
his wife wanted the old romantic 
line. Why did he have to ring in 
a dreadful, unEarthly variation? 


\Ye were dancing out on the 
middle of the floor in the ballroom 
where we had met. The orchestra 
was playing "Stardust” and she had 
her face pressed close to the top 
of my chest singing the words softly 
to me. 

I was in a good mood — romantic 
as the devil. It was our first wed- 
ding anniversary and we were cele- 
brating. 

She stopped singing right before 
the number was over and pulled 
her head away and then didn’t say 
anything for the rest of the num- 
ber — even after the lights went on. 

"What's the matter, honey I 
asked. "You mad or something.^” 

"No! I’m not mad!" 

"You are. I can tell. Come on, 
what’s wrong?” 

"You don’t love me anymore!” 

"Oh, now honey,” I pleaded. 
"Cut it out, will you? You know I 
love you. What’s the matter with 
you?” 

"You never tell me anymore. I 
mean, not like you used to — before 
we were married.” 

"All right,” I said, kissing her 
on the cheek. "I love you ! I love 
you! I love you!” 


/Is emerald bright as the green hills of Venus is this sparkling saga in 
miniature — an entertainment special decked out irith interplanetary garlands 
from a world without wives where men who don’t know what they’re missing 
pride themselves on thetr independence until they wake up screaming. Or 
perhaps it’s the wives who do the screaming. Anyhoiv, all hail to J. Anthony 
Ferlaine, a writer of rare discernment, a brilliant newcomer to our pages. 
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"You’re just saying it,” she whis- 
|)rrcii. "You don’t mean it. Before 
wr were married you used to tell 
MIC all kinds of pretty things. Now 
you just take me for granted — like 
I was an old shoe!” 

"Honey, for heaven’s sake!” I 
said. "Sure I love you! What do 
you uw2t me to say?” 

"Well,” she said, putting her 
.irms around me, "to tell you the 
(ruth I miss all those fibs you used 
lo tell me. You know — that old 
line of yours. What I mean is — 
you don’t tell me stories any more. 
I miss them.” 

"Honey, that was before we were 
married. Married men don’t go 
around giving their wives a line.” 

"Why not?” She seemed genu- 
inely puzzled. 

"I don’t know,” I confessed. "It’s 
just part of the ’before’ part. The 
courtship, the . . . the ... I don’t 
know. After you’re married you 
just settle down and tell each other 
the truth.” 

"I don’t like it,” she said. "Why 
do we have to be like everybody 
el.se?” 

I looked at her concernedly as 
the music started again and we 
started to dance. She put her head 
back on my chest and neither of us 
said anything for a while. 

"Johnnie.” 

"Yes, Hon.” 

"Why don’t you just make up a 
line and tell it to me, like we had 
never been married. I mean, pre- 
tending like.” 

"Okay,” I said. "You want a 
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line. I’ll give you a line. Do you 
want the one about me really being 
a millionaire and just giving this 
place the once over? Or the one 
about me seeirfg you from across 
the dance floor and falling in love 
with you at first sight?” 

"Something new!” she said. 
"Something different.” 

"Something new! Okay. Let me 
think." 

The funny thing was, I couldn’t 
think of a darn thing. It all sound- 
ed so silly. 

"Oh, I know,” I said. "I got it. 
Are you ready, Hon?” 

“Ready. Pretend we’re just going 
together now.” 

"In this one we’re married,” I 
said. "Now ... do you think that 
I look like a normal healthy Amer- 
ican boy with average intelligence, 
average looks and so forth?” 

"Yes.” 

"Well, I want to tell you a se- 
cret. It’s a secret that no one else 
on Earth knows about. Promise not 
to tell?” 

She shook her head. 

"Good. Now, the secret is that 
I’m not really from Earth at all. In 
fact, r.m not even a human being.” 

"No? What are you?” she gig- 
gled. 

"I’m a Venusian. A Venusian 
from Venus. And I’m just here 
looking things over. That’s why I 
married you — an Earth woman — 
just to see what it would be like. 
Wc don’t have any women on 
Venus. All men. Nothing but 
men.” 
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"And just how do you have any 
babies on Venus if there are no 
women?” 

"Well, we have what we call 
'Baby Machines.’ Of course, they 
make nothing but male babies. We 
used to have women a long time 
ago, but they were so much trouble 
we just let them die off.” 

"How perfectly horrible!” 

"Not really,” I said. "Not for 
the men anyway. You see we found 
that all the women were just put- 
ting on weight and going to beauty 
parlors and not doing any work. 
We had machines to do most of 
the work anyhow, so there wasn’t 
much sense in their going through 
the motions. Besides, they were al- 
ways nagging or griping about 
something or other. They got to be 
a pain in the neck. After a while 
their only useful function was to 
have babies and when we invented 
the baby machine we didn’t need 
them at all anymore.” 

"What a bunch of monsters!” 

"Of course, I don’t remember 
the women of Venus in my life- 
time,” I said. "That’s why I de- 
cided to come to Earth just as soon 
as the first spaceship was built.” 

"And how do you like women 
now that you’ve come here?” she 
laughed. 

"Fine! Just fine!” I said. "I’ve 
been thinking about talking to the 
council and shipping a couple of 
them home — just for the heck of 
it.” 

"Will you take me?” 

"Uh-uh!” I said, "I don’t think 


so. You’re too pretty. All the rest 
of the fellows would be trying to 
steal you away from me.” 

"It would serve you right.” 

"Besides,” I said, "I couldn’t 
take you on this trip. The .ship is 
much too crowded already.” 

"You’re leaving soon? You’re 
going back?” 

"Yes,” I sighed. "Unfortunately, 
one of these days I’ll just have to 
kiss you good-bye and take off for 
Venus.” 

"Johnnie,” she said, "I’m getting 
scared. Please don’t talk any more. 
I’m sorry I started it.” 

The music stopped and we went 
over to the snack bar to get a shake. 

"You know,” I said, ’’you would- 
n’t believe it, but I really look 
quite a bit different in my natural 
state. You see, Venus is a very lush 
place. It’s full of swamps and trees 
and things, and we practically never 
have anything to eat but leaves and 
green vegetables. That’s why every- 
body on Venus — the men, that is — 
are all as green as green can be. 
Like hunks of spinach.” 

She almost choked on the soda 
straw. "Johnnie, please! No more! 
I’m frightened ! Let’s talk about 
something else.” 

"Sure, you ought to be fright- 
ened — living with an alien being 
from another planet. You ought to 
see me when I forget to take a 
pill at night and I wake up bright 
green in the morning. You see, the 
stuff wears off in about twenty- 
four hours. I’ve got to keep taking 
it. Of course. I’ve been careful 
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since we got married. I didn’t want 
to frighten you. You should see me 
when — ” 

"John Stassney! If you say one 
more word, I’ll walk right out of 
here. Enough is enough!” 

"Doggone it, Hon,” I protested. 
"You started it.” 

"So, I started it. So, I’m finish- 
ing it. Will you take me home, 
please.^” 

We got our hats and coats and 
went home. I tried to break the ice 
a couple of times, but it was no 
soap. She was really peeved this 
time. I was sorry now that I had 
ever said anything at all. Why 
couldn’t I have had sense enough 
to keep my big mouth shut like a 
good husband should. 

When we got back to the apart- 
ment she changed into her pajamas 
and crawled into bed without even 
setting her hair. I think if we had 
a spare bedroom she would have 
gone in and locked the door. One 
hell of an anniversary it had turned 
out to be. 

I sat out in the kitchen smoking 
a couple of cigarettes and wonder- 
ing what to do. Finally, I decided 
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to just crawl into bed myself and 
say nothing. Tomorrow was another 
day. 

The next morning I woke up 
with a headache and remembered 
that I had lain there thinking until 
almost three-thirty, and all it got 
me was loss of sleep. 

The shower was going in the 
bathroom, so I wandered out into 
the kitchen to make some coffee. 

The shower stopped and she 
called out through the door. "Are 
you up, Johnnie.^” 

"Yeah! That’s me,” I said. "Are 
you still mad ?” 

"No! How about you.^” 

"No! I’ve got a headache. I did- 
n’t sleep much last night.” 

"Take one of your pills,” she 
said. "They’re on top of the TV 
set.” 

I found the bottle and took a pill. 
Then I walked back to the bath- 
room door and pushed it open. 

She was standing there naked. I 
gulped and started running for the 
door. 

She was a brilliant shade of green 
from head to toe! Green! Green — 
like a hunk of spinach! 
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laws 

by .. .by Henry Slesar 

It was a world of hate and of 
savage cruelty. But one small 
citadel of human valor remained 
— to lead men back to ^nsdom. 


gEiNG ALL OF twelve, and there- 
fore one of the oldest women in 
the country, Betsy naturally com- 
rtianded some respect. But Truman 
Adams wasn't overawed by her 
presence w'hen she broke up the 
meeting of the Top Secret Boys 
Club. 

"Aw, leave us alone,” he told 
her, at the doorway of the Club- 
house. He thrust out his lower 
lip. "We don’t want no girls around 
here!" 

"You better let me in, Truman 
Adams,” she said threateningly, 
tossing her auburn hair over one 
shoulder. "You know what the 
Council says about secret societies.” 

"Phooey!” said Truman sullenly. 
"We’re just havin’ a little fun.” 

"You’re having a ’nitiation,” the 
girl said wisely. "I saw Lincoln 
Wilson coming in here with 
candles.” 

"We gotta have light, don’t we?” 
the boy answered reasonably. "I 
mean, you can’t expect us to sit 
around in the dark? ” 

"What’s the matter with the 
’lectric?” she said. "You better let 


Henry Slesar is a Creative Director jor Robert W. Orr and Associates, an ad- 
vent sing concern uhose accounts range from Jergens Lotion to the National 
Guard Bureau. He is married to a lovely girl from Trinidad, and his hobbies 
are music, drawing and the theater. He writes in his letter to us that he 
does not enjoy a science fiction story where "you can't see the people for 
the machines.” We think you'll agree that the people in this story you can 
see, and would like to have as your neighbors. A toast then to — the children! 
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me in, or I’ll tell the Council what 
you’re up to.” 

"Snitchtattle!” said Truman an- 
grily. ’’Just ’cause you’re a girl!” 

A small boy in long trousers 
rolled up a foot at the cuff came 
to the doorway, and looked at them 
curiously. He wasn’t more than 
seven, but his eyes were old and 
knowing. ’’What’s the matter?” he 
said, looking back and forth at the 
girl and the boy. ’’What’s she doin’ 
here?” 

”Go on back inside, Lincoln,” 
said the older boy. ’’Old snitch- 
tattle wants to bust up the club. 
She says she’s gonna tell the Coun- 
cil.” 

”Aw, gee, Betsy,” said the young 
one pleadingly. ’’We’re not hurtin’ 
anybody. We’re just playin’ a 
game!” 

’’Games are all right,” said 
Betsy primly. ’’But you were havin’ 
a ’nitiation. I saw those candles and 
masks and things.” 

’’But I told you!” said Truman 
exasperatedly. ”lt’s just for ///«. 
My goodness, can’t we have any 
fun no more?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 
She fluffed up the back of her 
luxuriant hair and started to turn 
away. ’’Okay,” she said sweetly, 
”if it’s only for fun, you won’t 
mind if I tell the Council then.” 

She began to walk off, and the 
boys shared anxious looks between 
them. 

’’Wait a minute,” said the seven- 
year-old eagerly. ’’Wait a minute, 
Betsy!” 
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She paused. ”Yes?” she asked. 

’’Look, Betsy.” The youngster 
licked his lips. ’’How’d you like to 
join our Club?” 

"Hmph!” she said, with a dis- 
dainful gesture. ’’Top Secret Boys 
Club!” 

”We’ll change the name,” said 
Truman Adams encouragingly. 
’’We’ll call it the Top Secret Boys 
and Girls Club.” 

”Yes,” agreed Lincoln Wilson, 
clutching at her sleeve. ’’And you 
can be Vice-President.” 

She looked at them calculatingly. 
’’Who’s President?” 

”1 am,” said Truman defiantly. 

Betsy shook her head, the auburn 
curls bobbing about her pinched 
little face. ”Uh-uh,” she said. ’’I’m 
President or nothing!” 

The two boys gaped at her. Then 
the younger signaled Truman for 
a conference inside the grass-thatch- 
ed shack. 'They were gone less than 
five minutes, while Betsy Coolidge 
plucked idly at some bracken, try- 
ing to appear nonchalant. When 
they returned, she acted only half 
as interested in the decision as she 
really was. 

’’Okay,” said Truman Adams 
bitterly. ’’You can be President. But 
I’m gonna be Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Rules Committee!” 

’’And I’m Secretary of War,” 
piped Lincoln Wilson. 

’’All right,” she answered super- 
ciliously. Then she dropped the 
pose. ’’Let’s go inside,” she said 
enthusiastically. ’’Gotta get this 
’nitiation over with!” 
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She dashed into the building, and 
over to the candle-lit meeting table. 
There were five small boys grouped 
around the table, wearing gas 
masks. The other two followed her 
inside, looking miserable. 

The Enemy was having a meet- 
ing, too. 

Costa was surprised at the urgent 
dispatch which had summoned him 
to Headquarters. He had been 
relaxing at his home in the Florida 
Keys when the message arrived. A 
launch had moored at his private 
dock, without his bidding, and his 
first reaction was displeasure when 
he saw the official flag flapping at 
its stern. 

"What is this?" he said curtly 
to the uniformed man who leaped 
nimbly from the boat. His lips 
curled at the courier’s comic-opera 
costume: the tight-fitting tunic, the 
peaked cap, the trig jodhpurs, and 
the gleaming knee-length boots. 

The soldier tossed him a crisp 
salute. "Message from Staff Head- 
quarters, Virginia Base,” he said 
tightly. "Urgent, sir.” 

Costa frowned. The war had 
been over five years — no, it was 
almost six — and young bucks like 
this one still paraded about in full 
military regalia — battle stripes, 
medals, and all. And what was 
worse, they acted as if the final 
battles were still theirs to win. 

He took the sealed dispatch from 
the gloved hand and ripped it open. 
He looked up at the sky before he 
read the contents. There was a bold 


brushstroke of steel-gray cloud 
stretching over the water, and the 
red ball of the sun dipped behind 
it. The waters of the Gulf Stream 
responded by churning angrily in 
jagged gray waves. Costa felt a 
sudden chill, and tightened his 
collar around his throat. 

He read the message. It was 
simple enough. It called for a high- 
level meeting of the Occupation 
Authority at one that afternoon, 
and Costa’s presence was requested. 

"What’s it all about?” he asked 
the soldier, who stood rigidly at 
attention before him. 

"Sorry, sir. My orders were to 
bring you this dispatch. ’That’s all 
I know.” 

"Next time, radio for permission 
before you bring any craft in here,” 
Costa said sternly. "This is private 
property. Sergeant.” 

"Yes, sir!” 

"Does this require a reply?” 

"Only -if you wish, sir,” said the 
sergeant. "If for any reason you 
can't attend — ” 

"Then you do know the con- 
tents?” said Costa contemptuously. 

The soldier flushed. "One hears 
rumors, sir,” he said. 

"There’s no reply,” said Costa, 
pocketing the message. "Now get 
that rowboat out of here and watch 
the reefs.” He glanced at the tur- 
bulent morning sea. "Think you can 
manage it? It gets rough out here 
sometimes.” 

"Til manage, sir,” said the sol- 
dier proudly. "Tm Navy-trained.” 

"Good for you,” said Costa dry- 
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ly. He turned his back on the mes- 
sage bearer and went limping back 
lowards the house. 

The sergeant watched his halting 
progress, and then his smooth white 
lace lost some of its impassiveness. 
He spat into a clump of grass. 
"Wise guy,” he muttered bitterly. 

Costa went inside the house, 
stumbled over something, and 
I ursed loudly. It was dark in the 
room, so he flicked on the overhead. 
It was a quite spacious and comfort- 
able room, but surprisingly untidy. 

He looked over at the ship’s- 
wheel clock on the mantel, and saw 
that it was already close to seven 
o’clock. If the meeting was to be 
at one, he had scarcely three hours 
of uninterrupted quiet before he 
would have to warm up the copter 
engine in preparation for the jour- 
ney. And he was tired, tired down 
to the bone after a restless night. 

He set the alarm on the clock, 
and threw himself on the oversize 
sofa. It took him twenty minutes 
to fall asleep, but when he did, it 
was the same old story. In the 
inevitable world of dreams he saw 
the Clouds again — the fleecy, germ- 
laden clouds, landing with a pow- 
der-puff softness on the city below, 
settling with eerie silence to do the 
deadly work not even bombs could 
do so well. 

The initiations were over. The 
members of the Top Secret Club 
had sworn the dreadful oath which 
bound them inextricably to one 
another. Betsy Coolidge, the new 


Club President, rapped the smooth 
stone gavel for silence. 

She looked helplessly at her 
Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Rules Committee. "Now what, 
Truman?” she said. 

The boy glanced over to Lincoln 
Wilson, the Secretary of War. He 
nodded back gravely, stood up, and 
said: "Arms inspection. Madam 
President.” 

"Arms inspection? What's that?” 

The young boy looked mysteri- 
ous. He got up from the table and 
went over to a closed trunk in one 
corner of the room. He did some- 
thing to the lock, and it opened. 
He brought back the weapon he 
found inside — a plastic rifle with 
a bore that yawned a good three 
inches. 

"A P-rifle!” the girl gasped. 
” Where’ d you get that, Lincoln?” 

The youngster sneered at her 
unparliamentary behavior. He 
placed the rifle on the table with 
a hollow clatter. 

"It’s our arsenal,” he said proud- 
ly- 

"But we’re not supposed to have 
any P-rifles,” the new President said 
nervously. "I mean, if the Council 
ever found out — ” 

"My Dad gave it to me,” said 
Lincoln stiffly. "A long time ago. 
He gave it to me," he repeated, 
looking at the open-mouthed faces 
around him. 

"Yes, but all P-rifles and P-guns 
have to be turned over to the Coun- 
cil. It’s the Law\” 

"But it’s mine!” the boy said 
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almost tearfully. "My Dad said so. 
He gave it to me for Christmas.” 

"How could you remember 
that.^” the girl jeered. "You musta 
been two years old then. How could 
you remember.^" 

"I doV 

"We gotta have an arsenal," the 
Vice-President interrupted. "After 
all, we gotta have pertection!” 

"Oh, you’re silly, Truman 
Adams. Protection from what? And 
besides, the Grown-Ups Law 
says — ” 

"It’s not the Grown-Ups Law!" 
the seven-year-old cried. "They 
never made that law. It was the 
Council. They made it, on account 
of they wanted all the Toys for 
themselves ! That’s why — and I'm 
not silly." 

There was a shocked reaction to 
his seditious outburst, even in that 
stimulating atmosphere of delicious 
rebellion. The new members of the 
Top Secret Club looked at each 
other uneasily. After all, the Coun- 
cil was the Council. The Grown- 
Ups Law left no doubt on that 
score. 

"Well," said the girl, "you’re 
just lucky, Lincoln Wilson, that’s 
all I can say. It’s a good thing for 
you that I don’t get my Council 
seat until next year, or else I’d turn 
you right in.” 

"Snitchtattle!” said Truman un- 
der his breath. 

The girl picked up the plastic 
weapon and examined it. Her Par- 
ents had never given her a P-gun, 
even though she secretly craved 


one. Boys, she thought disgustedly. 
They have all the fun . . . 

"All right,” she said, rapping the 
gavel. "Let’s get on with the meet- 
ing!” 

The talk was already under way 
when Costa entered the map-lined 
room. There was an excited buzz 
of conversation and as he limped 
to the center table the bent backs 
of the General Staff hovering over 
an outspread diagram recalled to 
mind the terrible days he was now 
trying so desperately to forget. 

Some of the officers, the younger 
ones especially, nodded to him with 
stiff formality as he joined the con- 
ference. But Spey, the Lieutenant 
Colonel who had once served under 
him at the Allegheny front, greeted 
him warmly. 

"It’s good to see you. General,” 
he said, gripping his hand. "Like 
old times, eh?” 

"Yes,” said Costa tersely. "What 
is going on?” 

"I’ll pull this thing together,” 
said the colonel. "We’ll take it from 
the beginning — for your benefit.” 

The colonel called the meeting 
to order again, and the staff officers 
took their seats. Costa chose a seat 
at his old friend’s side, wisely al- 
lowing him to conduct the proceed- 
ings. He did not speak until the 
colonel handed him a copy of the 
Intelligence report which had in- 
spired the reunion. 

"Look this over. General,” Spey 
said, smiling. "It seems there’s an- 
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Other battleground we have to 
take.” 

Costa stared incredulously at the 
document. It bore the title: X 
ISLAND. 

"What is this?” he asked, gazing 
at the first page in bewilderment. 

"I can save you some time,” said 
the colonel smoothly. "The report 
concerns a Pacific Island discovered 
by one of our pilots last month. 
It appears to be a rather unusual 
stronghold.” 

There was a murmer of laughter 
around the table, and Costa relaxed, 
telling himself that it couldn’t be 
anything very serious. Even the bat- 
tle-hungry younger officers w’crc 
taking the whole thing lightly. 

"I don’t understand,” said Costa. 
’’What kind of stronghold?” 

He stood up, favoring his artifi- 
cial leg. Someone passed the map 
which had excited so much interest 
toward him and he looked at the 
area which was circled in red cray- 
on. He studied it for a while in 
silence, then passed it back to the 
center of the table. 

’’Ridiculous,” he said. ’’That’s 
the Marshall Group. We wiped it 
out with a germ-cloud five years 
ago.” 

The colonel laughed. "So we 
thought, ” he said. "Our Intelli- 
gence report tells a startlingly dif- 
ferent story. That’s why we’ve call- 
ed this meeting — to decide what 
to do about it.” 

Costa stared at him. "You mean 
there are people on these islands?” 

"Only one island,” said the 
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youthful major seated next to him. 
His cheeks were scrubbed pink, and 
there was an unpleasant glitter in 
his dark eyes. He would have been 
just a boy during the peak of the 
fighting . . . "The one we call X 
Island,” the major said. "We’ve 
never noticed signs of life until 
now. But they’re there, all right.” 

"Here are the old mission rec- 
ords, General,” said Colonel Spey 
cheerfully. He tossed a sheaf of 
statistical papers in front of Costa. 
"You’ll find the Marshall mission 
on top there, and you may be in- 
terested in the name of the pilot 
who flew it.” He grinned, and the 
men around the table grinned back 
appreciatively. 

Costa’s face reddened. "I know 
who flew it,” he said' tersely. "And 
that s why I know it was completely 
wiped out.” 

"Well,” said a white-mustached 
officer at the other end of the table, 
"Intelligence reports — ” 

"The hell with Intelligence!” 
said Costa. "I dropped that Cloud, 
and no one could have lived on 
afterv/ards !” He stopped suddenly, 
and settled back in the chair heavily. 

"We know,” said the colonel 
soothingly. "We’re sure the mission 
went off as scheduled, sir. But 
sometimes, there are unforeseen 
circumstances. Things beyond a 
pilot’s control — ” 

"What do you mean?” 

"Well, perhaps the chemical 
composition of the Cloud was im- 
perfect. 'That’s possible, you know. 
Remember what happened in Egypt. 
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have word from the Capitol. They 
see it our way, General.” 

Costa sat down again. He touch- 
ed his head, rubbing the tips of his 
fingers through the bristly white 
hair. 

"Very well,” he said, without 
looking up. "But as Commander 
of the Occupation Emergency 
forces, I still reserve the right to 
choose the pilot.” 

"Of course!” said the colonel. 

"I choose myself,” said Costa. 

The Council of Elders had sev- 
eral things in common. They were 
all thirteen years old, except one 
boy who had just turned fourteen. 
They were all boys, since no girls 
on the Island had yet reached 
Council age. And they were all de- 
dicated to the Laws left behind for 
them by. the Grown-Ups, who had 
given them the Laws and this gov- 
ernment on that terrifying day 
when they had manned the long 
boats, with great weeping and 
wailing, and sailed away into no- 
where. 

They sat with imposing sternness 
behind the Council table in the 
Government House, and the prison- 
ers who faced them trembled at 
their wrath. 

"The charge,” said the oldest 
boy. Chairman of the Council, Ben 
Washington. 

"Prisoners are charged with 
forming a secret society,” said the 
boy appointed bailiff. "Betsy Cool- 
idge, Lincoln Wilson, Truman 
Adams . . .” He called off each 


name, and the ex-members of the 
Top Secret Boys and Girls Club 
bowed their heads. 

"Who will speak in defense?” 
said the chairman. 

"Prisoners have elected Betsy 
Coolidge.” 

"Step forward, Betsy.” 

Timidly, Betsy said: "It was ju.st 
a game, Mr. Chairman, Honest! 
I found them playing in an old 
abandoned shack, and Truman 
here, he said they were having a 
’nitiation.” 

Angrily, Truman protested: 
"That’s a lie. You wanted to be 
President! You said if we didn’t 
make you President you would 
snitch to the Council.” 

"All right, Truman," Betsy said. 
"Don’t get so excited.” 

"But it was all a game, Mr. 
Chairman,” Truman insisted. "I 
mean, we weren’t gonna make it a 
regular club or anything. I mean, 
the Grown-Ups Law says — 

Another member said: "Prisoners 
had a P-rifle in their shack, Mr. 
Chairman.” 

The boy with the weapon ex- 
claimed angrily: "It’s my P-rifle! 
My Dad gave it to me ! 

A fourth boy said accusingly: 
"You knoir that all P-weapons are 
to be turned over to the Council, 
Lincoln.” 

"Oh, yeah? Where does it say 
that in the Laws? You made that 
up, Benjamin Washington ! You 
don’t want nobody to ha\e any 
fun !” 

Pandemonium ! 
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And then they heard the plane 
flying high overhead. 

Costa stepped out of the single- 
seater jet, took off his cap and 
brushed away the galloping beads 
of sweat that were trickling into 
his eyes. Landing the small plane 
on unfamiliar terrain was a nerve- 
wracking enough task to produce 
an outpouring of nervous perspira- 
tion. But landing with a cloud of 
death in the underbelly of the jet 
made it a whole lot worse. 

He narrowed his eyes against the 
bright tropical sun, and stared in 
consternation at the ragged group 
of children coming towards him at 
a dead run. The tallest of them 
couldn’t have been more than 
shoulder high to him, and most of 
them looked like the countless 
urchins who had roved the streets 
of the capital in the grim period 
immediately following the victory. 
Live, six, seven, eight year olds 
they were with wild unkempt hair 
and sun-browned limbs, each hoot- 
ing and hollering at the sight of 
him like an abbreviated Indian. 

They quickly surrounded him, 
the youngest of them gawking fool- 
ishly up at his uniform and then 
at his tiny jet. But the older ones 
— the lean-faced, firm-jawed boys 
with the funny toy guns strapped 
to their waists — looked him over 
with a coldly calculating hostility. 

They were a wild and savage 
bunch, beyond a doubt. But they 
were children for all that, and 
Costa was glad he had chosen to 


leave the Cloud in the safe confine 
of the plane. 

"Hello!” he said in greeting. 
"My name is Costa. Who’s the 
leader here?” 

A dark-haired boy, taller and 
more tight-lipped than the rest, 
stepped quickly forward, his hand 
on the red-plastic holster at his hip. 

"Who are youl" he demanded. 
"How did you get here?” 

"Isn’t it obvious?’ said the gen- 
eral gently. "By plane. I’m here 
to make a Treaty with you.” He 
extended his hand, in the universal 
gesture of friendship. 

"You’re an Enemy,” the boy 
said. "We don’t make treaties.” 

"Come now,” said Costa. "The 
war is over. We could live in peace 
together, if we tried.” He looked 
at the smaller boys. "Where are 
your parents?” he asked. 

"Away,” the bigger boy replied 
for all of his companions. "They 
took sick — so they had to go away.” 

"Where to?” 

The boy jerked his head towards 
the open sea. "Out there. They 
took all the boats, and they told 
us not to be afraid.” 

"I can see you’re not,” said Costa 
softly. "But how do you live?” 

The boy stiffened. "By the food 
in the forest and the Laws of the 
Government,” he said. He reached 
down and unhooked the clumsy 
holster. Steadily he brought the red 
gun to bear on Costa’s chest. "Now 
you come with us,” he said. "You 
are our prisoner.” 

"Wait a while,” Costa protested. 
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It killed all the flies, but never 
touched an Egyptian." 

There was a round of loud laugh- 
ter. 

"All right, get to the point,” 
said Costa dully. "What do we 
know about this X Island?” 

"Something rather peculiar,” 
said the colonel. "It’s a colony of 
children.” 

The first meeting of the Top 
Secret Boys and Girls Club was 
almost drawing to a close. But 
Hoover Jefferson, a nine-year-old 
who had sat silently through the 
session, had a point of order. 

"Are we gonna take more girls 
into the club?” 

"No!” said Truman and Lincoln 
simultaneously. 

"Well,” said the president 
thoughtfully. "It is the Top Secret 
Boys and Girls Club.” 

"Aw, gee,” said Truman plain- 
tively. "You can’t do that.” 

"Reason I ask is I got a sister,” 
said Hoover timidly. "She's only 
five, but she’s a nice kid. I mean, 
she ain’t any trouble or anything.” 

"That little snotnose?” said 
Truman. "She’d only make trouble 
for us.” 

"Shut up!” said Betsy. "She’s no 
more a snotnose than you are.” 

"She can hardly talk,” said the 
vice-president. "She was just a baby 
when the Grown-Ups went away.” 

"Well,” said Hoover convincing- 
ly, "then she won’t be able to give 
iway our secrets.” 

"That’s true,” said Betsy. "It’s 


okay with me. Hoover. If you want 
to, that is.” 

"Gee, thanks!” said Hoover 
Jefferson. 

"Wait a minute!” said Truman 
heatedly. "You can’t do that! You 
gotta put it to a vote!” 

"Yeah,” said the young Secretary 
of War. "Put it to a vote!” 

"Oh, all right,” said Betsy, an- 
noyed by this encroachment of red 
tape. She rapped the stone. "All 
those in favor of letting Hoover’s 
kid sister into the club, say Ay.” 

"Hy!” she shouted, along with 
three other small voices. 

"All those opposed?” 

"Nay!” shouted Truman Adams, 
Lincoln Wilson, and two other 
members. 

"Tie,” said Betsy, "so the presi- 
dent’s vote carries it. Hoover, you 
can bring your sister to the next 
meeting.” 

"Wait a minute!” Truman cried. 
"That isn’t fair!” 

"Truman, look!” 

Lincoln Wilson pointed to the 
doorway of the clubhouse in horror. 
There was a boy of thirteen stand- 
ing there, frowning at them. He 
was dressed in the same shabby garb 
as the rest of the children, but there 
was a P-gun strapped to his waist 
by a plastic belt, and he wore the 
unmistakable look of authority. 

"A Council member!” said little 
Hoover, in a frightened voice. 

Costa looked at the colonel 
unbelievingly. "Are you serious?” 
he said. "War on children?” 
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"That’s too harsh, General,” his 
old comrade-in-arms replied. “Tech- 
nically, these children are still the 
enemy, even if their parents are 
dead.” 

"It’s insanity,” said Costa, put- 
ting his fingers to his forehead. 
"We can’t do such a thing.” 

"I hate to remind you of this, 
General,” said the colonel carefully. 
"But you and I were not averse to 
killing children during the war. Do 
you suppose they were spared in the 
action ? They were not,” he said 
sadly. "And now, because a handful 
of children have survived, God 
knows how — ” 

"Perhaps the Cloud killed only 
the parents. There may have been 
some error in the manufacture — ” 

"More likely they were saved by 
the older folks,” said the colonel. 
"Somehow. But what’s the differ- 
ence? The point is we must make 
some disposition of them. Isn’t 
that only sensible?” 

"It’s as if they were meant to 
be spared,” mused Costa. "A direc- 
tive from Heaven.” 

"Come, now!” 

"A sentimental notion, eh. Colo- 
nel?” Costa grinned wryly. "Per- 
haps you will report me to the 
Capitol as too senile for the New 
Society? Just as you once reported 
me as too rash and immature.” 

"I never did that!” said the 
colonel indignantly. "You krfow the 
criticism did not come from me. 
General!” 

"Yes, of course,” said Costa. 
"You really must forgive my can- 
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tankerousness. Colonel. It should 
be permitted in a man of my years. 
And then there is my leg, you see.” 
He patted the metal structure inside 
his pants leg. "The one I left be- 
hind in Colorado remembers me 
sometimes. Every now and then it 
kicks and twitches, and I feel the 
pain.” He smiled at the colonel 
without humor. 

"I understand that,” said Spey. 
"But the problem still exists. Now, 
we have reached some sort of rough 
agreement — ” 

"Without me?” said Costa. 

"We knew you would see the 
logic of our strategy. General. It’s 
really very simple. One plane — 
one cloud.” 

"That would be murder. Colonel. 
The war is over.” 

"Not officially. General. And we 
would be delaying the official ter- 
mination by allowing X Island to 
become a threat.” 

"A threat?” 

"Children grow up. That is un- 
fortunately a habit with them. And 
if their parents inspired them with 
any patriotic fervor, well — there 
isn’t any other good solution. We 
don’t take prisoners, remember.” 

"But they’re children uowV 
Costa exploded. "They can still be 
integrated.” 

"I doubt that, General. Our deci- 
sion must be accepted.” 

Costa stood up. "I shall accept no 
such decision until it proceeds from 
the Higher Command itself.” 

Colonel Spey sighed with relief. 
"Then it’s all right,” he said. "We 
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/orted by the presence of the cyl- 
inder in his boot, and wondered 
if he would have to use it. 

"The prisoner will stand against 
the wall,” said the Council Chair- 
man. "Do you wish to be blind- 
folded?” 

Costa was suddenly worried. 
"That’s enough!” he cried. He 
snatched a rifle from the arms of 
a startled youngster. "Stand back,” 
he warned, pointing the ridiculous 
weapon at the chairman. 

The older boy looked at him 
with contempt. "Don’t be a dope,” 
he said. "P-guns don’t really hurt 
anybody.” 

Costa looked down at the red 
plastic rifle. He pointed it at the 
ground, and pulled the trigger. 
’The thing buzzed foolishly, but 
nothing happened. It was a toy, all 
right. He felt like a hundred kinds 
of fool for taking it so seriously. 
He lowered the rifle and grinned. 

"Okay,” he said. He returned 
the weapon to its owner and step- 
ped over to the wall. 

"No blindfold,” he said cheer- 
fully. "Fire away!” 

’The squad lifted their plastic 
rifles. On the command, they pulled 
the trigger. The guns buzzed, but 
that was all — except, of course, 
that a small boy of no more than 
six cried out: "Bang! You're 
dead !” 

They took him back to his plane, 
and Costa twisted his lips in a 
puzzled smile. 

"I don’t ^et it,” he told them. 
"That was a peculiar sentence.” 


"We follow the Laws," said the 
oldest boys. "The Grown-Ups knew 
what was best.” 

"Well, they’re bloodless laws, 
anyway,” said the general. "The 
Grown-Ups must have been pretty 
nice people.” 

Costa climbed into his plane. 
"I’ll do what I can for you, kids,” 
he said. "But I can’t promise too 
much. The Higher Command gets 
pretty stuffy about their directives, 
but I have a few friends on top 
who may sec things my way.” 

"We don’t want any favors,” the 
tall boy said. 

"This is no favor,” said the gen- 
eral. "This is something I want 
to do for myself.” 

He waved them back from the 
ship, and zoomed off. ’They watched 
his departure with empty stares . . . 

Costa reached the site of the 
Capitol in less than eight hours. 
His muscles ached and his head 
throbbed with the arguments, des- 
perate and urgent, of the appeal 
he was about to make. Would they 
understand him ? Would they share 
his sympathy with a few hundred 
unfortunate children ? Or would 
they not think twice of declaring 
them an Enemy menace, and writ- 
ing their ticket to oblivion? Would 
utter ruthlessncss be their guide? 

A sudden rage filled Costa’s 
chest, and was pumped outwards 
by his heart into his arms, his legs, 
his throat, his brain. Peace! Peace! 
Would they never declare it? 
Would they never give the word to 
end the hatred and begin the love? 
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Would they keep their terrible war 
everlastingly alive? Did the silence 
of the guns and the crowded grave- 
yards mean nothing to them? What 
new plot was this — what aspect of 
the master plan? Eternal war, un- 
ending aggression, arms for the 
sake of arms? Why was peace still 
mocked and derided? IF/ay? 


A red mist clouded Costa’s vi- 
sion, and his body quivered as if 
struck by bullets. He screamed 
aloud, and reached across his lap 
for the lever. Silently, softly, the 
fleecy white Cloud settled down 
over the Capitol with dream-likc 
motion. But this time, it was no 
dream. 
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laughing. "I’m here under a flag 
of truce. I came alone, you see — 
unarmed. Surely you’ll grant me 
the rights of diplomatic immunity." 

"I don’t know what that means,” 
the boy said simply. "But we know 
you’re an Enemy. And the Grown- 
Ups Law tells us what to do.” 

"Now, see here!” Costa took a 
hesitant step forward. "I came to 
talk peace. You’re in danger, under- 
stand? Your whole island is in 
deadly danger. If we wanted to we 
could drop another Cloud and kill 
you all. Just like that!” He snapped 
his fingers. "But the war’s over. 
We can be friends — ” 

"Come on,” said the boy, prod- 
ding him with the gun. 

Costa stood there, puzzled. It was 
natural of them to be suspicious, 
of course. But what would be the 
wisest course to pursue to convince 
them of his good intentions? 

He shrugged, and followed the 
dark-haired boy. 

He was escorted into a nearby 
hut — a crude palm-thatched build- 
ing badly in need of repairs. The 
door had long since rotted off its 
hinges, and the two young guards 
who had been stationed outside 
constituted a barrier he could have 
thrust aside without much effort. 

But he decided to wait. The 
children were frightened, hostile- 
very definitely afraid of him and 
what he represented. But he was 
sure that their so-called Grown-Ups 
Law could hardly have more than 
a ritualistic significance to them 
now. After all, five years had passed 


since the day of the Cloud; five 
years since all adult Authority had 
left the island to die bravely at 
sea. 

His throat tightened as he visu- 
ally recalled to memory what that 
day had been like. The children, 
mercifully spared from the cloud- 
carried infection by some miracle 
... the parents, tragically stricken 
by its fatal touch. In his mind’s 
gaze he saw them pulling oar away 
from the island to a private, watery 
burial ground- — away from the 
frightened eyes of their young. 
Costa shivered in the cool darkness 
of his makeshift prison. 

Absently his hand went to his 
boot and felt the thin swelling of 
the cylinder hidden there. He had 
not told the truth about being un- 
armed. 'The day was long past when 
he would have hesitated at a useful 
lie. He had a weapon, of course — 
and he could easily take command 
if these strange children became 
troublesome. But he would use rea- 
son first, reinforced by cunning, per- 
haps. 'There were only children, 
after all . . . 

'The children brought him some 
food, and it was surprisingly good 
— melons, and breadfruit, and even 
an odd kind of tasty meat. He ate 
greedily, then stretched out on the 
dirt floor and dozed. 

He was awakened too soon to 
have his familiar nightmare of the 
descending Cloud again. 

"Prisoner will rise!” a boyish 
voice said. 

He opened his eyes, and saw the 
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dark-haired lad standing in the 
doorway. 

"Get up,” said the boy curtly. 
"We’re taking you to trial.” 

Costa rose and brushed himself 
off. "Trial he said smiling. "On 
what charges.’” 

"Espionage,” said the boy. He 
gestured behind him, and two other 
lads, carrying long plastic rifles with 
bores wide enough to admit a ping- 
pong ball, stepped quickly forward. 

"This way,” said the dark-haired 
boy. 

They marched him between a 
double row of children. He grinned 
and waved at the curious assem- 
blage of spectators who watched 
him pass with wide-eyed interest. 
Their destination was a somewhat 
more solid building at the far end 
of the street which bore a faded but 
neatly-lettered sign that declared 
the structure to be the Government 
House. 

His stern-faced escorts led him 
inside, and he was amused by the 
equally grave countenances of the 
youths who sat in judgment behind 
the scarred wooden table. 

The "trial” was brief. There 
were a dozen ragged witnesses ready 
to testify to his unauthorized de- 
scent on the Island, and the evi- 
dence against him was further 
strengthened by his free admission 
that his departure point had been 
Enemy headquarters. Upon ques- 
tioning, he told them he was the 
Commanding General of the Occu- 
pation Emergency Forces, but that 
his intention in coming to their 


Island was to offer the branch of 
peace. 

"We are civilized, you know,” he 
told them dryly. "Your parents may 
have told you frightening tales 
about us. But I can assure you that 
we are not really as bad as we have 
been painted. We have suffered in 
this war, too, and now our only 
desire is to establish a lasting 
peace.” 

"Why should we believe you?” 
asked one of the Council elders. 

"Very well,” said Costa, his 
voice now tinged with exasperation. 
"Don’t believe me then. Only be- 
lieve this. If we fail to work out 
some understanding another plane 
will come to this Island, and it 
won’t take the trouble to land !” 

There was a hasty, whispered 
conference at the table. Then the 
chairman spoke. "'The Grown-Ups 
Law has told us what do,” he said. 
"We declare that you are an Enemy 
Spy.” 

Costa didn’t know whether to be 
angry or amused. 

"The sentence is the firing 
squad,” said the boy. 

They took him behind the build- 
ing, and Costa almost decided that 
the farce had gone far enough. 
Firing squad, indeed ! With some 
concern he examined the plastic 
rifles the boys were carrying. Surely 
they were nothing but toys ! But 
what if they had real guns hidden 
away somewhere, in a secret 
arsenal ? 

The silly children had searched 
him only superficially. He felt com- 
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mands of his job. First speed, a 
relatively slow supersonic velocity, 
he could achieve with his great 
red wings. 

Today he had rounded the earth 
umpteen times with frequent stops 
in bars, bedrooms and back alleys. 
Unfortunately, since it was a Sun- 
day in mid-September, he had 
found few likely customers in his 
favorite haunts, and was returning 
empty handed, so to speak. Not a 
single name, address, and previous 
condition of servitude had he been 
able to jot down on his photo- 
graphic brain. 

Seeing only Cerberus at the gate, 
Nick decelerated, unflapped his 
great wings, and landed neatly. He 
needed the wings no more than 
he did the horns or his spear- 
headed tail- with its deadly stinger 
— attributes of his three-dimen- 
sional existence. 

In the third dimension he had 
snagged many a wavering soul by 
pretending to be a five-percenter 
from Washington. He had discard- 
ed the cloven hoofs in 55 A.S. 
(After Salem), but the boys in his 
court expected their potent mon- 
arch to use the other ancient sym- 
bols. Moreover, newcomers to 
Hades would have been down- 
right disappointed if the well ad- 
vertised relics of olden times 
proved to be only a myth. 

After making sure that Rafael, 
head legman of The Big Boss Up- 
stairs, wasn’t around, Nick snarled 
in relief. The job had its points, 
but on the days when he failed to 


make a single deal one of Rafe’s 
warnings for a minor infraction of 
the law could be exceedingly irri- 
tating. It made Hell's sovereign 
feel like a small-town mayor get- 
ting a ticket for parking by a fire 

"The BBU,” he growled as he 
kicked his equally growling watch 
dog, "must have remembered I be- 
gin my sabbatical tomorrow. He’s 
easing up or else has sent Rafc 
scouting some other place." 

The vacation was due all right, 
and Nick meant to set his year off 
to good advantage. For seven eons 
he had been faithfully discharging 
his duties of tempting souls. It 
had been strictly The BBU’s idea, 
apparently because man, being a 
free agent, was supposed to be free 
to choose for himself. If he re- 
sisted Satan’s wiles he could requi- 
sition a harp or a set of gold golf 
clubs. 

The fearsome Cerberus let out 
a three-tone howl and tried to bite 
his great grandsire on both legs. 
But Nick quickly changed into his 
old phantom self, and poor Cerb 
nabbed nothing. An ancient cus- 
tom, it put Nick in better spirits. 
He chuckled as he trotted into the 
tunnel and down the slope to the 
near shore of the steamy River 
Styx. 

Charon gave his boss a toothless 
grin. "How come you’re so late 
today, Your Majesty.^’’ he asked. 
The old riverman wasn’t very 
bright but he’d stuck doggedly to 
his special job of ferrying passen- 
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gers over the earth-hell boundary 
for more millennia than Nick 
cared to remember. 

"Things went slow because it’s 
Sunday on Earth," he snapped, 
glaring irately at poor Charon. 

Ordinarily, he liked to have his 
old-timers inquire about his doings. 
But just at that moment he was 
thinking of a Midwestern U stu- 
dent called "Pudzy” for Jacob Mi- 
chael Przmdzy. Nick had spotted 
the lad as a substitute who might 
be persuaded to run things for a 
year without letting the organiza- 
tion go completely democratic — or 
even Republican. 

Using a leaky old skiff to get 
to his own domain always irked 
Hades’ big shot. It put him in the 
class of ordinary devils and shades, 
but unfortunately it was the LAW. 
Once, to annoy The BBU, he had 
tried to cross by Click-Click trans- 
lation and had fallen into the boil- 
ing water. Styx River water boils 
at 3000°F, so it had taken him a 
week — roughly a year on Earth — 
to get unlxtiled in Hell’s Antarc- 
tic. The organization had gone to 
pot meanwhile, with Beelzebub, 
Moloch, Belial, Mulciber, and 
other old charter members trying to 
run the corporation’s affairs. 

Circe climbed aboard with a 
cheerful, "Hi, pal!’’ while her 
laughing sister mer-devils swam 
voluptuously around the little 
craft. She coyly parted the long 
golden hair hanging well below 
her middle — Hell’s own strip-tease 
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act — and begged for the custom- 
ary kiss. 

Nick spatted her wet bareness 
where all sirens should be spatted. 
"Beat it, Cirs, I’m busy,’’ he said. 
And when she tried to crawl onto 
his lap, he added: "Go on, or I’ll 
send you and your girl friends 
back to the Isles of Greece for one 
to live.’’ He roared in Satanic 
laughter when Circe dived over- 
board screaming in rage. 

No . doubt figuring the big shot 
was his old sunny self, Cliaron 
asked for a raise in salary. "The 
customers,’’ he complained, "don’t 
bring the penny tolls like they used 
to. But I still have to carry ’em.’’ 

"I boosted you to two drachmas 
a day,’’ Nick returned cagily, as 
always. "It was during the war. 
You have a devilishly bad mem- 
ory." 

"The last Pelopennesian War,” 
Charon said with amazing accu- 
racy for an old fellow approach- 
ing senility. “Are you thinking of 
World War One, Two or ’I^ree 
— plus. Boss?" 

"Okay,” Nick said, for he need- 
ed his dependable old-timers for 
strategic positions. "I’ll raise you 
to ten rubles a day, and give you 
a year’s vacation in Moscow. You’ll 
be on a company swindle sheet 
too, if you’ll stir up trouble. Re- 
quisition a sack of gold from 
Mammon, and I’ll okay it.” 

"Where is this musk cow?” 
Charon asked plaintively. "I’ve 
seen a lot of punks from there but 
can’t understand their lingo. ’They 
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College football triumphs and a 
high scholastic record may not 
always go arm in arm. But when 
Lucifer takes a hand — Brother! 


Nick’s vacation was due but 
he felt embittered and frustrated 
as he zoomed high above the 
broken wastes of Chaos and then 
down toward the gates of Hell. 
For a full day on Earth he hadn't 
latched on to a single sinner, and 
his reddish-brown eyes glowed 
with rage as he stud.ed the broad 
road far below him. 

Sin and Death had built that 
once-smooth primrose path. And, 
on departing forever from Hell, 
they had left the threefold triple 
gates of adamantine, iron and 
brass wide open. To Nick’s X-ray 
eyes the road looked raveled. Many 
culverts had fallen in and the 
primroses had died long ago. 

Bad news travels fast, and poor 
transportation was not the only 
reason men and women of today 
laughed at Nick’s smooth pro- 
posals. Being honest with himself, 
he was forced to face the truth in 
all of its naked ugliness. Hell was 
outmoded. He and his "ancient, 
trusty, drouthy cronies’’ had been 
outsmarted and outstripped by a 
world moving too fast for archaic 
ideas to take root and flourish. 


The Fauslian legend has a Satanic way of recurring in the collected works 
of world-famous u riters, and who are we to deny to Ralph Bennitt his right 
to a possible future seat on that roller coaster to fame? If the Devil often 
seems to create a hell on Earth for the unwary, there are chuckles enough here 
to compensate for many a torture-emblazoned Monday. We give you then his 
Satanic Majesty, in a fantasy escapade that would make headlines tn Hades! 
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Not only must he now contend 
with the scorn of future candi- 
dates. Shades, once blissfully con- 
tent to play with fire and shoot 
brimstone marbles, had been brib- 
ing Charon to ferry them back 
across the River Styx. 

They sneaked past sleepy old 
Cerberus by tossing the three- 
headed watch dog three chunks of 
phantom steak. With the gates al- 
ways open, the ungrateful malcon- 
tents flitted back to earth where 
they could play around Insolently 
as many lifetimes as they pleased. 

Had they boosted old Hades? 
Ha! The true stories they’d been 
telling made Nick’s horns curl. 
All right, he decided, /’// let the 
truth help me. I’ll fix up my place 
like Upstairs — better than Hell on 
earth even. 

He’d tried locking the doors but 
the subterfuge had been far from 
a real solution. For a month now 
the gates had opened only for him 
at his password. The central idea 
of circumventing The Big Boss 
Upstairs hadn’t been advanced 
much. Nick never stopped work- 
ing on it, but he knew that a devil 
might as well be bailing out the 
Aegean Sea with a thimble. The 
basic futility of it began sprouting 
a terrific idea inside Nick’s 
horned head, born of the fact he’d 
be starting his sabbatical leave to- 
morrow. 

With the gates in sight, a mere 
million miles away at that precise 
second of time, he gave a shrill 
whistle. A fairly recent gimmick 


with Nick, it outshrieked all 
whistles. Following Doppler’s 
Law, it probably sounded to a 
couple of souls plodding along far 
below like the Wabash Railroad's 
Banner Blue screaming through 
Saunemin, Illinois. 

Oddly, these high-frequency 
waves were remarkably effective in 
the non-existent air of Chaos. 
They energized an electronic de- 
vice he had shamelessly swiped 
from a couple of struggling 
engineer students at Midwestern 
University. ’’The Dingus,” as 
Nick called it, operated gears and 
opened the ponderous gates, and 
also awoke Cerberus from his 
slumbers. 

More important, the whistle 
would cause the angel Rafael to 
draw his flaming sword — if he 
happened to be hanging around 
with another message from The 
Big Boss Upstairs, "rhe flash gave 
warning of his presence, and Nick 
would flit onward. He’d sneak 
home by his own private entrance, 
a tunnel at the lower end of the 
burning lake where no soul ever 
wandered. 

As usual, Nick was traveling in 
fourth dimension with the speed 
of light. If pressed for time, or 
when he was being chased by a 
squad of seraphs, he could go into 
the high gear of fifth dimension 
and zip along with the speed of 
thought. "Click-Click” transporta- 
tion, he called it. However, a sec- 
ond speed of 186,000 mps served 
well enough for the ordinary de- 
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must have chunks of ice in their 
mouths.” 

"Worse than that. Sit tight till 
you get travel orders. 'Bye, now,” 
Nick said. He stepped onto the 
brimstone beach, leaving Charon 
wondering what would become of 
his job. He couldn’t know that 
Nick was planning a bridge across 
the Styx in his rapidly maturing 
plan of a hot, new, fair deal for 
all concerned. 

II 

After a tasty dinner, with a 
beaker of vitriol in his fist for a 
liqueur, Nick roared for Azazel, 
Flag Bearer and Statistician Chief; 
to call the Council. He then 
strolled toward the throne room. 

Little Cletus, once a gamin in 
ancient Thebes, appeared from no- 
where. His cherubic face and curly 
black hair made him look like 
Time on January Second, but he 
was the smartest and orneriest little 
imp between the blue sky and the 
burning lake. Once, he had even 
penetrated Nick’s mind-shield and 
learned the trick of Click-Click- 
ing. 

Thus equipped, he had become 
Nick’s best scout for snooping 
around and listening to angelic 
gossip. "I heard Rafe and Mike 
shooting the breeze today. Cloo- 
tie,” he said. 

Nick frowned at the Scots’ 
word which connoted the cloven 
hoofs he had eeased to affect. But 
gossip between The BBU’s head 


seraphs could be important, so he 
withheld his punishing hand. 

"Well, spill it, elect,” Nick 
said. "I’m on my way to a confer- 
ence.” 

"Trick or treat. I want .a bonus 
for this dope.” 

"Anything reasonable, you con- 
niving little brat. Your regular 
pay and, say, an electric train. And 
hurry up with the info.” 

"I heard those two jaspers talk- 
ing about a new world The Big 
Fellow starts building tomorrow. 
True or not, it’s what they said.” 

Nick swallowed his excitement. 
If The BBU created a new world 
He quite possibly meant to wipe 
out the old one and populate it 
with a new race — maybe of just 
dogs and horses. For that, Nick 
could not blame Him. But what 
would become of Hell? 

"Where is this new world?” he 
asked. "Did they say?” 

"I dunno what direction, but 
it’s four-five umtrillion light years 
from The BBU’s home base. 
Mike, the private-eye, had cased 
the spot' and he said Earth’s sun 
isn’t a pinpoint from there even 
to his telescopic vision.” 

"Excellent, kid.” Nick felt 
doubly pleased. The BBU never 
changed a plan, and this new proj- 
ect would keep Him busy for a 
while. "I’ll bring you the electric 
train when—” 

"Nuts! I want a ray gun bet- 
tcr’n Earth kids use. I’m gonna 
blast Cerberus clean out of Hell. 
He bit me in three places this eve- 
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ning. Me, on official business! You 
gotta do something about that.” 

'Til think about it. Go play 
with Circe’s kids.” 

"Those sissies!" Cletus scream- 
ed, and clicked out of sight. 

In the throne room, quiet old 
Beelzebub sat at Nick’s right, 
while snaggle-toothed Moloch 
slouched over to his customary seat 
on the left. The rest of the Board 
straggled in; Belial, Mammon, 
Mulciber, others — all charter mem- 
bers. Beautiful Astarte, the Phoe- 
nician Queen of Heaven, stopped 
flirting with handsome Belial and 
arranged her stenographer’s equip- 
ment. 

After Azazel planted Satan’s 
black and white flag of bones and 
blood, and they had repeated the 
usual ritual vow of getting back 
to Heaven, the Inner Council got 
down to business. Silence fell like 
a black cloud after Nick revealed 
part of his plan. Azazel smoothed 
his sleek black hair; Moloch went 
on picking his teeth; wily Belial 
covertly studied his companions as 
he cleaned his long fingernails. 

Beelzebub raised his gray head. 
"Who’ll take your place while 
you’re gone. Your Majesty.^ Don’t 
look at me. I’d be glad to act as 
adviser, but I’m too fat and lazy 
to get around like I used to.” 

"A good lie, Beel.” Nick pat- 
ted his lieutenant’s heavy shoulder. 
Beel and old Mulciber were the 
steady sort, balance wheels amid 
wranglers, but not mean enough. 
"How about you, Molly?” 
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For all his false grin, Moloch 
would take on any dirty job. But 
he said, "Skip me, Nick,” in his 
husky voice. "My bloody work 
keeps me plenty busy.” 

"No ambish, eh?” Nick sneered. 

Beelzebub chuckled. "We all 
lost that the day The BBU kicked 
us out. Boy, did we land on our 
faces! I still taste the burning lake 
we fell into.” 

Nick resisted a shudder, for no 
successful boss can indulge in such 
weakness. "Okay, then,” he said 
after a look around. "Don’t you 
old frauds beef about the guy 
who’ll pinch-hit for me. He went 
through a Chicago high school and 
finished the first year in electron- 
ics at Midwestern University. He 
has to quit because his folks 
haven’t the dough to put him 
through.” 

"My-hell,” Belial breathed. "A 
teenager!” 

Even Moloch looked horrified. 
"Why can’t he wangle an athletic 
scholarship? He plays football, 
don’t he?” 

"Doesn’t,” Nick barked. "Mind 
your language, Molly. This lad 
can’t play football because he has 
a club foot. He’s raw-boned and 
he’s tough from being frustrated 
all his life. I’ve had my eye on 
him for a year. I told him I knew 
a doc who could fix his foot with- 
out charge — me, of course. My 
blandishments didn’t faze him. He 
said our amusements are corny.” 

"A Sunday School laddie, huh?” 
prim Azazel sniffed. 
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"He went only once and because 
his old man beat the whey out of 
him. The boy has a lot above the 
cars, so I know he can handle my 
job, I think I can land him.” 

"What’s his name?" Old Beel 
iJsked. 

Nick’s red face reddened a little 
more. "His name — and if one of 
you ancient mariners laughs I’ll 
banish him to ten years at Palm 
Springs— is Jacob Michael Przmd- 
zy. Pronounced Pudzy.” 

No one laughed, though Belial, 
the court wag, stooped to tie his 
sandal strings. "Hell, Boss,” he 
protested, "Pudzy belongs with the 
Fightin’ Irish. Fix him up and 
he’ll make All-American half.” 

"I’ll fix ’im." Nick swelled out 
his chest. "The new All-American 
half who’ll sail across the football 
sky is yours not-truly. A year from 
now Jake Pudzy can carry on at 
Midwestern with the credit hours I 
earn in his name. The profs will 
love him, and he’ll come back here 
eventually. I’ll promise him a job 
in a supervisory capacity — prob- 
ably straw-boss over a squad of 
clinker pickers, but he needn’t 
know details. Meanwhile, as a col- 
lege boy I expect to latch on to 
new ideas.” 

"What’s so good about Mid- 
western, Boss?" Azazel asked. 

"Holy smoke, Azzy, you ought 
to get out oftener. Midwestern 
started panty raids.” 

"Ha!" came from grizzled old 
Mulciber, the engineer. As Chief 
of Industry, he had built the orig- 


inal palace and all the present im- 
provements besides heading up 
mine and factory production. His 
horse face twisted in a sly grin. 
"Good timber there, eh. Boss?’’ 

"Sure, but that’s only part of 
my plan.” Nick paused, then went 
on lying gaily. "I’ve been studying 
a hot deal ever since men quit 
killing one another in Korea. I’m 
going to reverse our policy.” 

"How?" Beelzebub asked after 
scanning the fear-wrinkled faces. 

"For one thing. I’m going to 
modernize this dump: Cocktail 
bats, roadhouses, race tracks, ca- 
sinos — run crooked, of course — 
golf courses with free lunch and 
drinks at the nineteenth hole, hot 
and cold showers, faster transpor- 
tation, free space travel for the 
kids. One specialty will be auto- 
matic cutouts of TV commercials. 
After that. I’ll let every sinful ugly 
son in the place go and come as 
he pleases. How would you like 
that ?’’ 

"Wow!" Belial yelled. As 
Propaganda Chief he designed all 
of Hell’s plots with a staff of for- 
mer advertising geniuses. "I see 
the chief’s game to beat The BBU. 
Instead of grabbing lost souls in 
dribs of a thousand a day, we’ll 
scatter the ones we have all over 
the earth. Not cheeky new bugs 
but charter members and the few 
billion who’ve qualified. They’ll 
advertise the joint right, see? The 
dupes will flock in by the millions 
when they hear about it.” 

"We’re already crowded with 
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stinkers,” grouchy Moloch com- 
plained. 'The housing short- 
age— ” 

"Is whipped,” Mulciber cut in 
confidently. "Our new develop- 
ment on the River Lethe is fin- 
ished. It will hold a hundred 
million.” 

"And,” Belial added eagerly, 
"Grade-A Regulars will leave their 
bungalows for a while, at least till 
they’re fed up with taxes and come 
skidding back.” 

"Azzy, what is the latest cen- 
sus.^” Beelzebub asked. 

Azazel focussed his telescopic 
eyes on a roll of incombustible 
micro-film and cleared ~his throat. 
Except for Nick he was the most 
feared devil because his records 
gave the true history of every 
shade in Hades. He delighted in 
showing up any poor devil who’d 
bragged about the number of mis- 
tresses he had once kept. 

"For those who came late, this 
little record I’ve kept since the 
day The BBU kicked us down- 
stairs, which, you will recall, hap- 
pened eighteen million years 
ago—” 

"Skip the commercial, you old 
bore!” Moloch roared. 

"Very well. To answer the gen- 
tleman’s polite question, Molly, 
we now have four hundred sixty- 
two billion, eight hundred mill — ” 

"Never mind details,” Moloch 
snorted, and looked at Mammon, 
Gorporation Treasurer. "Pretty big 
payroll, ain’t it. Mammy 

"Only a half billion dollars per 
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diem,” replied Hell’s financial 
wizard. "Since all new bugs must 
work out their passage charge of 
ten thousand drachmas; also, since 
our commissariat nets a hundred 
percent profit, and with our dia- 
mond, ruby, uranium, and gold 
mines producing billions every 
day, we aren’t in the red.” 

"Egad.” Moloch frowned. 
"Where are you puttin’ all the 
gold.^ There must be billions of 
the stuff on hand somewhere.” 

Mammon flushed, and Nick 
sprang to his support. "That’s a 
mere detail, Molly, but I’ll tell you. 
We’ve stopped burying it, same as 
Fort Knox will soon, and we’re 
stockpiling near main roads. It’s 
safe. Nobody here needs gold ex- 
cept when he goes out on company 
business. But I can use all of it. 
Explain in a minute.” 

Nick turned to Mulciber. "Mul- 
cie, before you give your report, I 
want to tell you of a special proj- 
ect. Throw a ten-lane bridge 
across the Styx. Also, put some 
gangs to repairing the road Sin 
and Death built for us.” 

"That last ought to be easy, 
Mulcie,” Belial chortled. "You 
have a big stock of paving mate- 
rial to draw on.” 

Ignoring the corny joke, Mulci- 
ber turned to Satan, and gave his 
report. With a backlog of steel 
orders piling up, and with forty 
new blast furnaces finished on the 
River Acheron, he needed to mine 
more tin, vanadium, nickel and 
copper. He had a plentiful supply 
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of construction supers but wanted 
more department heads in the 
Mines Department. "And I need 
more hands for common labor,” 
he finished; 

"Where you gonna get ’em?” 
Moloch snorted, "if we let the 
punks wander around outside in- 
stead of bending their backs?” 

"I’m playing a long game,” 
Nick answered suavely. "That’s 
why I’m going to college. Certain- 
ly, we’ll get more workers, as 
union boss slickers call ’em.” 

Even Beelzebub looked puzzled. 
"How?” 

"After I come back we’ll flood 
the earth with diamonds, rubies, 
gold and uranium. Nothing will 
have any value and everybody will 
start fighting, even the Russians. 
We sit on the sidelines and watch 
two and a half billion dupes bomb 
one another to hell. A few will 
head for St. Pete’s pearly gates, 
but we’ll nab most. You can be 
sure of that.” 

Belial whistled. "There’ll be no 
one left to breed.” 

"Exactly!” Nick roared. "It’ll 
bring 'The BBU to time before he 
can launch a lightning bolt.” 

"Gosh, Boss,” put in the fright- 
ened Azazel, "The BBU will never 
let you finish a year at this college. 
You’ll stand out, and Rafe and 
Mike and their scouts will spot 
you. The Big Fellow will boot you 
clean back to Hell, and lock the 
gates but good.” 

"Izzat so?” Nick beckoned the 
others to come nearer. "Cletus just 


gave me some interesting dope,” 
he whispered. "Tomorrow, The 
BBU starts building a new world 
in some far corner of this fantastic 
universe. That takes seven days. 
While He’s busy several trillion 
light years away, I become Pudzy. 
Don’t forget his spirit will carry 
on my job here and there.” 

"He may look like you but he’ll 
never act it,” Belial warned. 

"Close enough,” Nick said, 
pleased at the sly compliment. 
"I’ll give him instructions, and 
you boys follow his orders. Don’t 
bother me unless something really 
important comes up.” 

Ill 

Illinois had the ball on Mid- 
western’s two-yard line and only 
four minutes before the end of the 
crucial game. The scoreboard 
showed: "Ilinois 13 — Midwestern 
0.” This year even Iowa had beat- 
en Midwestern, and the Illini, were 
taking it easy. They needed \pnly 
a win to beat out Michigan for 
the Conference Championship and 
the Rose Bowl. Saddened MW 
rooters emptied their flasks. 

"Pudzy!” Coach Heeney bawled. 
(Nick had put it in his mind.) 

In carrying out his hellish plan, 
Nick had been forced to live 
through the two nerve-wracking 
months of frustration. Practicing 
football only as a scrub, he had 
gone about as an ordinary student 
— except for his straight A’s. Like 
the true Pudzy, he was a well- 
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built and fairly good-looking blond 
lad. 

As such he had discovered what 
makes men tick, what causes them 
to be heroes one day and fools the 
next. In essence, he concluded, you 
have to be a good sport, tell the 
truth — when convenient, anyway — 
and be regular. 

Women, he’d learned, weren’t 
so different from men, and with 
the French he applauded, 'K/t'e /a 
difference!’ Still, being a dummy 
for the Varsity to kick around had 
not been an easy task, and Nick’s 
fingernails showed signs of wear. 

He flung down his blanket, trot- 
ted onto the field and said to the 
man in the striped T-shirt, "Jake 
Pudzy replacing Ardon." 

Captain Bollinger, MW full- 
back, swallowed his last disap- 
pointment. Tradition, however, 
made him clap the obscure scrub 
player on the shoulder and give 
the old MW rallying cry: "Moo! 
Now go in at right half and help 
us win, Pudzy.” 

"You’re in for a surprise, Bolly.’’ 
Nick took his place wondering if 
Circe and her sister coeds were in 
the stands, and laughed inwardly 
as he heard the Illini quarterback 
give the next play — Rocky Mc- 
Clcan through his own left 
tackle. 

Solidifying to half ton weight, 
Nick met the plunging Rocky at 
the MW goal line. What happened 
nobody knew for sure till the 
camera showed the play. Specta- 
tors saw the ball flip upward and 
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the great Rocky lunging down- 
ward, and out. By then Nick had 
passed the Illini safety back and 
was halfway down the field. The 
safety man sprinted in a hopeless 
chase, flinging down his helmet 
when Pudzy made the touchdown 
amid roars from the MW rooters. 

"Anyway, they can’t brag we 
didn’t score,” Bollinger panted as 
he swooped down with his team- 
mates. "Jimmy, try for the point.” 

"Let me convert, Bolly,” Nick 
said. "Also, take the kick-off.” He 
ended a mild argument hy an old 
expression he had picked up, 
"What have you got to lose.^” 

Nick converted, and after the 
kick-off crashed through a team 
of paper men. With the goal 
ahead, he gleefully hurdled the 
safety man; made the second 
touchdown, then the extra point. 
The whistle blew with the board 
showing: "Illinois 13 — Midwest- 
ern 14.” 

With the west stands in pande- 
monium, the Illini rooterS oppo- 
site sat as if stunned. "It ain’t so,” 
one die-hard kept moaning. "He’s 
a devil.” 

In the locker room. Rocky Mr- 
Clean said, "I hit a stone wall an^ 
passed out.” 

At an impromptu celebration 
that night, Bunny Maxwell, adver- 
tising tycoon, waddled up to the 
stage and adjusted his nose glasses. 
Since he contributed fifty grand 
annually to the Uni, the faculty, 
students and alumni listened re- 
spectfully. After praising the team 
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sitting with Coach Heeney on the 
stage back of him, and lauding 
Pudzy’s feats, Bunny put a grim 
look on his fat face. 

"We gotta have a new coach,” 
he bellowed. "Where has Heeney 
been not to see this remarkable 
sophomore talent in the scrubs? 
We go all season without winning 
a game till our brilliant head coach 
happens to think of Pudzy. I’m 
for hiring a new coach, and I’ll 
contribute ten thousand hard 
earned dollars to a fund — ” 

Captain Bollinger stood up. 
"Coach did his best. The team is 
light and mostly green this year, 
so don’t blame it all on him. 
You’ve forgotten he did win us 
the championship two years ago.” 
That brought a few cheers which 
soon subsided. 

Red of face, Coach Heeney faced 
the audience. "You gentlemen may 
as well settle it now. Don’t mind 
me, I’m going home.” 

Bunny Maxwell made a wry 
face as the broken man stumbled 
off the stage. "Life is hard, folks, 
yet we have to face it. It takes a 
winning team to draw the paying 
customers, so I say, get a new — ” 

"Can it. Fatso,” Nick said 
frostily. His six feet of muscle 
erect, he strode forward, not quite 
sure whether or not to let the 
wrangling go on as he would have 
done two months earlier. "Sit 
down, you false alarm. What have 
you ever done except to scare nit- 
wits into buying a different tooth- 
paste?” 


Amid a shocked silence. Bunny 
sat. A lone drunk cheered; other- 
wise, the Athletic Board, alumni 
and students sat uneasily as the 
hero of the day continued in bit- 
ter tones: 

’’You fire Coach Heeney and 
you won’t see me again. I have a 
dozen telegrams inviting me to 
other schools. If I accept one of 
these, quote, scholarships, un- 
quote, it won’t be because I need 
the dough. To prove it; Here’s 
five grand toward a fund to double 
Coach Hceney’s salary in a new 
five-year contract.” 

After seemingly reaching be- 
neath his sports jacket, Nick tossed 
a heavy sack of gold pieces, a 
thousand of them, to the floor. A 
fair sample of Mammon’s mint. 
In a whimsical mood on arriving. 
Nick had dutifully turned in nu- 
merous gold bricks and sacks of 
gold coins and dust to the Treas- 
ury Office in Washington. 'Fhe un- 
minted gold, he’d explained, came 
from his Idaho ranch, the coins 
from South America. He had ac- 
cepted a million dollar credit and 
left every one happy. 

Old Mammon had tucked a 
pouch of cut diamonds into Nick’s 
pocket 'for extraordinary expenses.’ 
He had winked as he held up one 
of the sacks. "This is special stuff, 
Your Majesty, and you’ll get a 
kick out of it.” 

Bunny Maxwell puffed as he 
stooped to grab a gold piece which 
rolled toward him. "Half eagles, 
eh? Tliey’re illegal tender, Smarty. 
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How’d you like to play on a Fed- 
eral prison team four-five years?” 
He raised the coin as if he meant 
to bite it. 

Nick roared with true Satanic 
laughter as he made a quick mo- 
tion. "Better get yourself new 
glasses, Fatso. These are Peruvian 
pounds, and. they passed through 
Customs.” 

Yells busted up the meeting, 
fascinated news reporters made 
the furor nation-wide. "New 
Nova explodes. Unknown scrub 
flares across the football firma- 
ment. Pudzy, the All-American 
back ...” A few hard-boiled edit- 
ors of the press wondered in ink 
where the mysterious sophomore 
had come by all that gold — Peru- 
vian, at that. 

Nick didn’t dodge his sudden 
fame nor the coeds who hung 
about him, but he kept his eye 
peeled for celestial visitors only 
he could see. Except for joining 
one of the best fraternities on the 
campus, the Pi Delta Omicrons, 
taking in an occasional PDO 
dance, and trying to learn what 
basketball was about, he kept the 
Pudzy nose buried in books. Even 
to Rafe and Mike he’d probably 
appear as an ordinary student but 
for his strange interest in study. 
So he hoped. 

By leafing through an engineer- 
ing book he could in a few min- 
utes master every formula in it. 
In those first two months, he 
crammed through all of the text 
books and side reading for second 


year engineers. The third year 
course needed three weeks. The 
fourth year’s work, even easier be- 
cause the basic theories of elec- 
tronics interested him, took him 
only a week. This brought on a 
new problem. 

He had completed thirty months’ 
study in about three months, leav- 
ing only nine more to wind up his 
sabbatical leave. With a new idea, 
he went one afternoon to Dean 
Prickett of the Engineering Col- 
lege. He explained in a general 
way what he wanted, smiling in- 
wardly as he read the good man’s 
bewildered thoughts. 

Dean Prickett adjusted his 
spectacles, leaned back and stared 
into Pudzy’s mild blue eyes, and 
at the corn-yellow hair of an aver- 
age-looking student. "You say you 
want final jomth year examina- 
tions — after only three months of 
sophomore work? Really, Mr. 
p.p.p_” 

"I’ll get a hundred on any test, 
sir. Once you are satisfied I can 
answer any question correctly, I’d 
like to carry on the four years in 
civil engineering and mechanical, 
then go on and earn my master’s 
and doctor’s degrees in the three 
subjects. This work I should finish 
by the end of this semester.” 

"Oh, come now. Mister 
P-P-P— ” 

"Pudzy.” Nick rattled on while 
the dean stared at the record card 
of Jacob Michael Przmdzy. "Next 
term I want to take on a couple 
of Lit courses: Philosophy, Eco- 
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nomics, and, yes, Salesmanship. I’m 
behind on those but I can catch 
up while I dig into Higher Math, 
Advanced Electronics, Astro Phys- 
ics, and Astronomy. All tie in with 
what life is about, you know.” 

"Yes, I know.” The dean’s hand 
shook as he dialed Prexy’s tele- 
phone number. While waiting, he 
said: "I recognize you’re a 

prodigy. Mister Pudzy. But par- 
don me if I explain this unparal- 
leled request to President Bane.” 

"Quite all right, and thanks. 
I’ll drop in tomorrow.” 

Outside on the steps of En- 
gineering Hall, Nick grinned as 
he lighted his Sophomore Class 
pipe. By projecting himself 
alternately into both offices, he lis- 
tened- to the talk already begun. 

"I don’t like to deny such am- 
bitious yearnings. President Bane, 
but the thing is incredible. How 
could a man stow away all that 
knowledge in a few weeks? If he 
has, there’s something wrong with 
our methods of teaching the 
young.” 

"No doubt,” Prexy admitted, 
"but go on. Dean Prickett.” 

The dean enlarged on Pudzy’s 
program, ending with the old 
argument about maximum credit 
hours allowed a student. To break 
that sacred rule would upset the 
entire school. 

"What’s so funny?” he asked 
irritably when Prexy laughed. 

"You’re forgetting the touch- 
downs he can make for us next 
Fall. And the baskets he can heave 


this winter. No need drawing you 
a picture of what that means, so 
figure out something. And treat 
him right. Give him all the exam- 
inations he wants. Anything. If 
Pudzy can earn a dozen degrees. 
I’d love it. The devil himself 
couldn’t do us more good.” 

"A man after my own heart,” 
Nick muttered as the two worthies 
disconnected. Bane! The name had 
a poisonous connotation which 
made Nick unea.sy for a moment. 
"He double-crosses me and I’ll 
get him later. He could be fairly 
useful too.” 

IV 

Feeling lighter hearted, Nick 
drew a deep breath of the cold 
Autumn air and hied him to the 
gym. The whole Uni wanted him 
on the basketball team, and he had 
finally yielded good naturedly. 
Once they saw him practice 
work, his first plea of never having 
touched a basketball did no good. 

With him at forward the Var- 
sity "Whizz Cows” won every 
game. He merely stretched out an 
arm when goals had to be made. 
The spectators saw only an oppo- 
nent’s awkward fumbling, then the 
ball traveling like a bullet into the 
basket or to a teammate near it. 
No one ever accused Nick of foul- 
ing a man thirty feet away. 

He pulled these devilish tactics 
only when the team needed points 
to win. Hogging the limelight 
naight arouse curiosity Upstairs; a 
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j^enuine liking for his fellow stu- 
dents kept him from disrupting 
the Whizz Cows’ morale. He had 
a stood time but it interfered with 

O 

his studies. He agreed to play only 
in important games and if he could 
skip Monday to Thursday practice 
sessions. 

Midwestern hung up the basket- 
ball championship; also, track, in- 
door and out. Purposely, he held 
down his time in the running races 
though cracking the 4:00 minute 
mile strongly tempted him. The 
same went for high and low 
hurdles and field events. He didn’t 
want his name to spark too much 
newspaper talk, but once he got 
careless and hurled the discus into 
the next county. 

June came, the night before 
Commencement. On the morrow, 
the faculty would hand him nu- 
merous sheepskins. Besides ordi- 
nary BS and MS degrees in each 
of three engineering courses, he’d 
get a PhD, an LLD, and a DSc. 
This night he was to take the reign- 
ing Campus Queen to his fraternity 
dance. 

After a shower in the new PDO 
house he was smoking his pipe and 
pondering over his last two 
months’ program as he dressed in 
his evening clothes. While fight- 
ing his white tie and cussing him- 
self for having invented the hellish 
contrivance, he got a dreadful 
tliought. 

"My-hell,” he breathed, "I 
Iiavcn’t left a damned thing for 
young Pudzy to do next Fall.” A 
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dreadful oversight! He laid the 
smoldering pipe on his desk and 
sat down to consider how he 
could mend matters. 

Just then, Michael and Rafael 
slithered through the door. 'They 
remained invisible lest one of the 
PDO brothers barge in to chat 
with the popular Pudzy. Nor did 
they unsheathe their flaming 
swords. 

Nick felt the heat, however, and 
alarm tingled through him as with 
any citizen who hears a police 
siren uncomfortably close. He 
made sure his mind-shield was in 
place and pretended to be staring 
out the window. To convert now 
into fifth dimension and skedaddle, 
would be ruinous to his plan. The 
two could be merely checking. 

The first silent words of angelic- 
talk indicated this. "See, Rafe,” 
Mike said. "We can forget Pudzy’s 
newspaper rep. He’s just a mortal, 
though an extraordinary one, per- 
haps more advanced than Aris- 
tarches and Leonardo da Vinci.” 

"Yeah, I guess so,” Rafael re- 
plied. "Still, if we hadn’t seen Old 
Nick with Charon making fools 
out of Bulganin and Molotov in 
the Kremlin a minute ago. I’d put 
this guy to the hot test. He may 
have flitted over just ahead of us.” 

"Uh-uh.” Mike, who prided 
himself on being a pretty fair de- 
tective, pointed to Nick’s pipe. 
"The dottle is still smoking. Also, 
his bath towel is damp and his 
shirt collar as clean and white as 
the proverbial angel’s tooth. Nick 
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may have more tricks than Cer- 
berus has fleas, but he wouldn’t 
know we were coming in time to 
set up red herrings for us.” 

"Okay, Mike.” Rafael sheathed 
his half drawn sword. "I’m only 
an errand boy. But I keep wonder- 
ing why Nick should be circling 
around when he’s supposed to be 
on his sabbatical leave.” 

Michael chuckled. "You have to 
admit Nick does his job seriously. 
He’s taking a postman’s holiday 
by checking on his inferiors — or 
pretending to do so. I fancy he’s 
kidding himself into believing we 
haven’t caught on to the new proj- 
ects he’s been starting in his 
place.” 

"Little Cletus gave that away,” 
Rafe said with a laugh. "I caught 
him snooping around a while ago, 
and he ratted on his boss when I 
gave the little brat a ray-gun. A 
harmless one, of course.” 

"Pretty smooth work, fella,” 
Mike applauded. "I’ve tried to get 
the kid to work for me as a stoolie 
but didn’t get to first base. Let’s 
shove off. Nick may think he’s go- 
ing to fix up a modern Elysian 
Eields, but the Boss is laying — ” 

The two angelic police van- 
ished like light off a mirror, and 
Nick heaved a gusty sigh. He 
wiped sweat off Pudzy’s smooth 
brow. 

"When hasn’t The BBU been 
laying for me.^” he reflected. "He 
puts up new gates. I’ll rig up a 
heater that’ll melt anything. If He 
losses us into the burning lake 


again. I’ll set up a cyclotron, and 
free a few zillion atomic nuclei 
that will make the lake overflow 
and roast everybody on Earth. Any- 
way, He needs Hell. What kind of 
harp players would He get up 
there if they haven’t worked their 
way past my place?” 

Undisturbed, Nick worked hap- 
pily all that summer, carrying on 
experiments along the line of elec- 
tronic gadgets and an improved 
technique of atom smashing. He 
liked the work so well he frequent- 
ly found himself in a "hell with 
Hell” attitude. This caused him to 
ponder over putting Jake Pudzy 
into the burning lake and staying 
on Earth a few centuries — a satanic 
solution of the problem which had 
arisen in June. 

On September 15, however, 
when his sabbatical leave ended, he 
dutifully registered Jacob Michael 
Przmdzy as a Junior in Electrical 
Engineering. After a year of hell 
Pudzy certainly should be good 
enough at lying to say he wanted 
to review the course. With his rep 
as an athlete he could get away 
with anything. Making Doctor 
Przmdzy eligible for Conference 
competition was Prexy’s worry. 

Accordingly, Nick drove his 
Cad to his date’s sorority house 
with a relatively clear conscience 
for a devil. As a gesture of good 
will, he had built a two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar home for his fra- 
ternity brothers, but it wasn’t large 
enough. The whole school had 
been invited. Tliis masked ball to 
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end all masked balls would be in 
the new gym in the name of PDO. 

In contributing the new gym- 
nasium to the Uni he had paid 
double to spur tbe contractor into 
finishing by September. Nick went 
dressed as a cowboy after cagily 
inducing a dozen Freshmen to ap- 
pear as satans. He gave them 
smoke bombs, an ancient device, 
true, but the red devils who ex- 
ploded them added to the hilarity. 

Rafe and Mike and a score of 
their scouts put in their invisible 
appearance, but Nick wasn’t great- 
ly worried. It was an old custom 
designed to halt any nefarious 
mass-temptation trick. The liquor 
had hardly begun to flow, how- 
ever, when a couple of stony-jawed 
lads from the Internal Revenue 
Department barged in. They had 
no trouble locating Pudzy, easily 
distinguished by the lovely coeds 
about him. 

"Come with us, Pudzy," said 
the bigger T-man who needed a 
shave. "You’re wanted in our home 
office. You know — Washington.” 

"On your way, you billygoat,” 
Pudzy’s partner said. "This is my 
night to throw loops.” The latest 
Campus Queen, she had come 
dressed as a modern cowgirl in 
boots, quirt, and Bikini ranch out- 
fit. 

"Pipe down, Gorgeous,” Nick 
admonished, and turned to the 
.spokesman for Uncle Sam. "What's 
eating them in Washington, Mac.^ 

I made my income tax return, paid 
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Uncle Whiskers twenty-two thous- 
and of his funny dollars.” 

“Sure, but you still owe us three 
hundred fifty-six thousand for in- 
come you didn’t report, see? We 
get it by figuring the contribu- 
tions you’ve been throwing around. 
And the department wants to 
know where you got that gold you 
deposited for credit.” 

"You crooks make me tired,” 
Nick grumbled. "Ever since Con- 
gress caught up with you and your 
rackets you’ve been getting tough. 
Now, quit bothering me or I’ll 
write to my Congressman.” 

"All that is true,” Michael said 
to Rafael, "and when did Nick 
ever tell the truth ? Check these 
phoney satans again.” 

"They’re only studes,” Rafael 
began. "Wait till — ” 

The two head angels pricked 
up their celestial ears when the 
other T-man said: "We’ve assayed 
that gold, and it didn’t come off 
no Idaho ranch, as you re- 
ported — ” 

Just then, another puff of 
smoke, this time with the smell of 
genuine brimstone, brought a yell 
from the gay students. The true 
Pudzy stood there on the floor in 
his temporary state as Hades’ boss. 

Carelessly letting his mind 
shield slip, Nick cursed under his 
breath at the ostentatious manner 
of Pudzy’s arrival. Supposedly, the 
change-over would be made as 
privately as the first. 

"I’ll make a puff of smoke out 
of him,” he raged inwardly. 
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Flattening Pudzy for keeps and 
staying on Earth a few centuries 
came again into Nick’s mind. But 
letting down his mind shield gave 
him away. 

Both celestial cops snickered. 
’’Forget it, Nick,” Mike said not 
unkindly in a thought message. 
’’We’ve just caught on to the sub- 
stitution, and here’s Pudzy. On 
your way, and don’t give us any 
trouble. Your vacation is over.” 

’’What’s the hurry?” Nick 
stalled, eying twenty flaming 
swords, half drawn. ’’I’m in the 
middle of a lab experiment — ” 

’’Sure, we know what you’ve 
been doing. The Boss is telling 
us you’ve been a pretty good Joe, 
and is inclined to be lenient. Go- 
ing?” No one heard this talk. 
Indeed, the spectators were look- 
ing at the pseudo-Satan ap- 
proaching the doughty Pudzy. 

Nick embraced his beautiful 
partner, and put a five-carat dia- 
mond in her hand. Then he bent 
down and bit the lobe of her left 
ear. ”Be seeing you. Honey,” he 
said, and vanished without a puff 
of smoke. 

A million miles away he looked 
back and saw the true Pudzy reach 
for his queen. 


"Just a minute, pal,” the whis- 
kered T-man said gruffly. ”We 
want you, mister, rep or no rep.” 

”What the h — , what for?” 
Pudzy stammered. ’’Who are you?” 

”We told you, but that fake 
devil stopped us before we fin- 
ished. One of the sacks of gold 
you turned in a year ago is radium 
in pure form. It’s worth fifty mil- 
lion bucks — in round figures, of 
course.” 

”Wow!” Pudzy reeled, for, as 
Nick had forewarned him, he now 
remembered nothing of his year’s 
adventures except as a flimsy 
dream. ’’Well, that’s fine. When 
do I collect my fifty million?” 

’’Are you kidding? Hch! Uncle 
Sam takes his ninety percent, leav- 
ing five million. Deducting the 
three hundred fifty-six grand in 
back taxes you owe on undeclared 
income, and of course minus the 
fine for that and also the radium 
caper, nets you a dollar fifteen 
cents. Here’s the check for it if 
you want to settle — ” / 

Click-clicking over the 1 vast 
wastes of Chaos, Nick felt more 
like himself again. He let out his 
old Satanic laugh. ”Me for Hell!” 
he shouted, and gave his whistle. 
’’Open those gates!” 
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by .. . Isaac Asimov 


It was a new departure in 
A-bomb spectator appeal. But it 
jelled without benefit of clergy. 


'J'here was a slir as of a very 
polite first-night audience. Only a 
handful of scientists were present, 
a sprinkling of high brass, some 
congressmen — and a few news- 
men. 

Alvin Horner of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Continental 
Press found himself sitting next to 
Joseph Vincenzo of Los Alamos. 
He said hopefully: "Now we ought 
to learn something.” 

Vincenzo stared at him through 
bifocals and said, "Yes — but not 
the important thing.” 

Horner frowned. What they 
were about to witness would be 
the first super-slow-motion films of 
an atomic explosion. With trick 
lenses changing directional polar- 
ization in flickers, the moment of 
explosion would be divided into 
billionth-second snaps. Yesterday, 
ar A-bomb had exploded. Today, 
the snaps would show the explo- 
sion in incredible detail. 

Horner said, "You think this 
new departure won’t work?” 

Vincenzo looked tormented. "It 
will work. We’ve run pilot tests. 
But the important thing — ” 

"Yes?” 


hat paragon of discernrjtent once said that the tiniest pinpoint of creative- 
ness, the most evanescent flicker, from a writer of real stature was worth a half- 
dozen full-length novels by lesser scribes? W'e hope we’re not making it up! 
Anyway, this little gem of a story by Isaac Asimov is more than a flicker. 
Despite its almost unbelievable brevity, it’s a tale of somber cosmic grandeur. 
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"These bombs are man’s death 
sentence. We don’t seem to be able 
to learn that simple fact.” Vincenzo 
nodded. "Look at our friends here. 
They’re excited and thrilled, but 
not afraid.” 

The newsman said, "They know 
the danger. They’re afraid, too.” 

"Not enough,” insisted the 
scientist. "I’ve seen men watch an 
H-bomb blow an island into a hole, 
and then go home and sleep 
soundly for ten hours. That’s the 
way human beings are. For thous- 
ands of years hell-fire has been 
preached to them, and it’s made 
no real impression.” 

"Hell-fire.^ Are you religious, 
sir?” 

"What you saw yesterday was 
hell-fire. An exploding atom 
bomb is hell-fire. Literally." 

That was enough for Horner. 
He got up and changed his seat. 
But he continued to watch the 
audience uneasily. Were the as- 
sembled spectators really afraid? 
Did they worry about hell-fire? 
There was nothing to indicate that 
they did. 

The lights went out, the pro- 
jector started. On the screen, the 


firing tower loomed in the middle 
foreground, gaunt and solitary. 
The audience grew tensely quiet. 

The stillness became absolute. 

After a moment a dot of light 
appeared at the apex of the tower. 
It was a brilliant, burning point 
at first. Then, slowly, it budded 
in a lazy, outward elbowing, mov- 
ing this way and that, taking on 
uneven shapes of light-and-shadow, 
and finally growing oval. 

A man cried out chokingly, then 
others. There was a hoarse babble 
of voices, followed by thick si- 
lence. Horner could smell fear. He 
could taste terror in his own mouth, 
feel his blood congeal. 

The oval fire-ball had sprouted 
projections ! It paused a moment 
in stasis, before expanding rapidly 
into a bright and featureless 
sphere. 

And in that moment of stasis 
the expanding ball of fire had 
shown dark spots for eyes, with 
dark lines above them for thin, 
flaring eyebrows. And where a 
hair-line came down V-shaped a 
mouth twisted upward, laughing 
wildly in the hell-fire. And there 
were horns. 
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ordinator’s dome-like head appear 
in the doorway. 

“Will you come in, Professor?” 

He took a seat opposite the Co- 
ordinator’s desk and declined an 
introductory cigarette. Reigner was 
subjected to a swift, searching 
glance; and noted at the same time 
that Co-ordinator Jansen concealed 
his surprise admirably. 

“It’s a pleasure to receive such 
a distinguished biochemist,’’ said 
Jansen politely. “What can I do 
for you?” 

Reigner came straight to the 
point. “You’re probably as busy as 
I was until it became necessary for 
me to come and see you. So I won’t 
waste your time. When did you 
last hear from Star Base Three?’’ 

Jansen raised his eyebrows. 
“Star Base Three? As a matter of 
fact, we’re expecting a routine call 
any time. There hasn’t been any- 
thing for the last three days — 
which isn’t unusual, of course, dur- 
ing a test series. I expect — ’’ 

“You’ve tried to establish contact 
from this end?’’ interrupted Reign- 
er. 

“Yes, but without urgency. So 
far as we know there isn’t any 
reason to panic. Copernicus is 
fifty-six miles wide, and there are 
installations all round the crater, 
with only a dozen men — including 
your brother — to handle the lot. 
Now what’s on your mind?” 

Professor Reigner leaned back 
in his chair wearily. “There isn’t 
any Star Base Three,” he said. 
“Neither is there any star-ship. 


Don’t ask me how I know. I’ll tell 
you when we’ve inspected the 
wreckage.” 

Jansen was not a man to react 
slowly. He flipped an intercom 
switch and gave orders for an in- 
spection rocket to be made avail- 
able. Then he turned back to 
Reigner. “What about the person- 
nel?” he asked. 

“Dead,” answered Reigner un- 
emotionally. “All of them. I’ll 
show you where the bodies are.” 

“And your brother?” 

“Yes, Max is dead. But we 
won’t find him. Not yet.” 

The one thing that impressed 
Jansen was Reigner’s utter certain- 
ty. Yet the Co-ordinator was 
aware that this was the first time 
the Professor had visited the 
Moon. How could he know about 
a catastrophe when no news con- 
cerning it had yet reached Lunar 
City? 

Oddly, Jansen didn’t doubt the 
Professor for a moment. And sud- 
denly he remembered an interest- 
ing fact about the Reigner broth- 
ers. They were identical twins. 

The Co-ordinator had a sudden 
mental image of Max Reigner, a 
tall, dark-haired, vigorous man 
who looked as if he might still 
be on the right side of forty. Then 
he stared incredulously at the man 
on the other side of his desk — the 
man with white hair and wrinkled 
face. He was tall, certainly, but 
like a dry stick. 

Otto Reigner seemed to divine 
his thoughts. “Three days ago,” he 
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said, "I was twenty years younger. 
I’ll tell you about that, too. But 
later.” 

A voice came over the Co-or- 
dinator’s intercom; "Inspection 
rocket standing by, sir.” 

"Thank you.” It suddenly oc- 
curred to Jansen that he was not 
being very hospitable to the man 
who had travelled two hundred 
and forty thousand miles to see 
him. "Would you like to have a 
rest before we start. Professor? 
Or a meal, perhaps? Copernicus is 
about twelve hundred miles from 
here.” 

Reigner shook his head. "How 
long will it take to get there?” 

"About forty-five minutes.” 

"I’m living on coffee and seda- 
tives,” said the Professor. "Both 
of which can be taken on the way. 
That’s what comes of jumping 
twenty years overnight.” 

II 

The equatorial crater Coper- 
nicus was bathed in green Earth- 
light. As he gazed through the 
vizor of his headpiece, while the 
rocket was still circling at a thou- 
sand feet. Professor Reigner was 
thankful that the green glow toned 
down the hard contours of the 
mountains and the desolate rocky 
flats which they encircled. 

Jansen spoke to the pilot. 
"Touch down by the main hut- 
ments — what’s left of them.” 

The rocket swooped low, curt- 
sied like a ballerina, and sank 
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gracefully on its tail. Jansen was 
climbing down the ladder almost 
before the motors had cut out. 
Reigner followed him clumsily, 
having not yet adjusted to the weak 
gravity. 

Silently they walked to a small 
and unmistakably recent crater 
surrounded by a few twisted gird- 
ers and metal plates that were torn 
and crumpled like paper. 

Jansen’s voice came over his per- 
sonal radio, taut and strained. "An 
atomic grenade, by the look of it. 
But they didn’t have any here.” 

"No, it was a discarded Zimova 
Drive unit,” said Reigner. "Max 
took it from one of the pilot rock- 
ets and altered the timing. He 
wanted to make sure that all rec- 
ords were effectively dc,stroyed.” 

"I see.” The Co-ordinator picked 
up a strip of metal and examined 
it. "What do you know about the 
Zimova Star Drive?” 

"Only what Max told me.” 

"Much ?” 

"Not enough to be any use. 
I’m afraid. My line is biochemistry 
— not sub-space physics.” 

Jansen walked slowly round the 
miniature crater, gazing at it with 
intense concentration. Reigner kept 
pace with him. 

"Do you think he was insane?” 
asked the Co-ordinator suddenly. 

"Give me an objective definition 
of insanity, and I'll tell you.” 

Jansen’s voice sounded very 
quiet, as if he were talking to him- 
self. "Five years is too long. No- 
body does a five-year tour and gets 
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If a star seeker so desires he 
may bend eternity to his will. 
Or he may choose as his guiding 
star the maxim: “Gorillas grab!” 


THIN STREAK of light Curved 
silently out of the black sky, down 
towards the almost featureless lava 
plain and the wide white circle 
which marked the landing area. 
The rocket hovered for a moment, 
sitting on its tail of green flame. 
Then the touch-down shoes made 
contact, and the flame died. 

Presently passengers and crew, 
wearing combination pressure 
suits, descended from the entry- 
port by a nylon ladder. The trac- 
tor was already waiting for them. 
When they had settled themselves 
comfortably in its long pressurized 
trailer, it swung round and head- 
ed for a small cluster of plastic 
bubbles about a mile away in a 
southerly direction. 

Five minutes later, over cups of 
steaming coffee at the Moon space- 
port, the passengers were giving 
their entry permits to the Control 
Officer and being routed for ulti- 
mate destinations. 

Among them was a tall white- 
haired man whose appearance and 
age seemed to discredit the photo- 
graph and sworn statement on his 
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permit. The Control Officer was 
frankly puzzled. 

"Just a moment, Professor 
Reigner. We have your age here 
as forty-five. Is that—” 

"Quite correct,” said Otto Reign- 
er with a grim smile. "Anticipat- 
ing some scepticism, I also 
brought my birth certificate and a 
letter of credence. Here they are.” 

The Control Officer took the 
documents and looked at them 
carefully. They were indisputably 
genuine, but he was still dissatis- 
fied. 

"Is this a recent photograph, 
sir?’’ he asked. 

"It was taken less than three 
months ago,” Reigner assured him. 

"But you look twenty years 
younger on it.” 

"That is so,” said Reigner calm- 
ly, replacing the documents in his 
wallet. He did not seem inclined 
to offer explanations. 

"But under the circumstances, 
sir — ” 

"If you think I’m an impostor, 
I can only advise you to check 
with Earth. I suggest you contact 
the Department of Hydroponics, 
Polar Division.” 

The Control Officer looked 
slightly unhappy. The name Reign- 
er was very well known in the 
scientific world, and he had no 
wish to make a fool of himself. 

"Not an impostor, sir,” he pro- 
tested helplessly. "Only it’s my 
duty to see that facts correspond 
with data.” 

"Proceed quickly, then,” said 


Reigner. "I have urgent business 
in Lunar City.” 

The Control Officer saw a way 
out. "With whom, sir?” 

"With the Co-ordinator, Star- 
ship Research.” 

"S.S.R.? Excuse me a moment. 
I’ll give them a ring and let them 
know you’re on the way.” He 
turned towards a small office. 

The smile on Reigncr’s face 
flickered. "They will be quite sur- 
prised,” he said drily, "to hear 
that I’m an old man.” 

The Control Officer vanished 
with an apologetic shrug. A couple 
of minutes later he emerged from 
the office looking partly reassured. 

"They’re expecting you. Pro- 
fessor Reigner,” he said. "There’s 
a Moon taxi waiting by the air- 
lock. Will you come this way, 
please?” 

The taxi rocket touched down 
by the eastern airlock of Lunar 
City. It had covered the fifty miles 
from the spaceport in exactly six 
minutes. 

The instant he stepped out of 
the airlock Reigner found a courier 
waiting for him. He was taken 
down a broad avenue between 
rows of hiduminium buildings to 
the Administrative Headquarters. 
Presently he was waiting in an ante- 
room, staring at a door marked 
Co-ordhmtor Star-ship Research, 
while his courier talked to the man 
on the other side. 

He was not kept waiting long. 

Reigner heard the courier being 
dismissed, then he saw the Co- 
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somberly. "Carbon monoxide. It 
was before we became en rapport 
. . . There would have been no suf- 
fering.” 

Jansen came out of the tractor, 
closing the airlock behind him. He 
gave the Professor a searching 
look. But Earth-light, glinting on 
the vizor of his headpiece, effec- 
tively screened Reigner's expres- 
sion. 

"Let's get this straight. Profes- 
sor. You’ve never been to the Moon 
before, yet you took a test voyage 
on a ship using the Zimova Drive. 
You were never at Base Three, yet 
you know all about its destruction. 
Your age is forty-five, yet you look 
more than sixty ! I think the time 
has come to fill in a few minor 
details.” 

Reigner's grim laughter came 
over his personal radio like a 
harsh croaking. "There's one other 
thing. Co-ordinator. The star-ship 
is due back in about twenty hours. 
It has been programmed to crash 
here in Copernicus.” 

Jansen was getting beyond sur- 
prise. "Naturally, it’s going to 
crash. Otherwise, we’d have the 
perfected Zimova Drive. But why 
pick on Copernicus? Why should 
it come back here?” 

Reigner spoke slowly. "Can you 
imagine how lonely it is to die 
among the stars? Max wasn’t al- 
together ruthless, you know. Those 
men he killed were his friends, 
the men with whom he worked 
and whose world he shared. This 
would be his way of coming back 


to them, of making the same sacri- 
fice. Who knows? It may be his 
way of reporting success.” 

"Insane,” said the Co-ordinator 
flatly. "It’s the only possible ex- 
planation . . . And now you’d bet- 
ter tell me all about it, right from 
the beginning.” 

"It’s quite a long story. If 
there’s any coffee left on board 
the rocket, I think I could use 
some. You might as well listen in 
comfort.” 

The two men turned round and 
tramped slowly back over the dusty, 
barren rockface towards the in- 
spection rocket. Their footsteps 
superimposed themselves on the 
startlingly fresh tracks of men who 
were already dead, and of one 
whose distance away could only 
be measured in light-years. 

Presently, Reigner and Jansen 
reached the rocket and climbed 
the ladder. And with even inten- 
sity, green Earth-light poured 
down upon the crater Copernicus 
— a great bowl of desolation with, 
here and there, a few fragments 
of twisted metal as evidence of an 
already petrified tragedy. And cir- 
cling the entire lake of dusty rock, 
a ring of saw-toothed uneroded 
mountains, heavy with the secrets 
of a billion years. 

in 

Max Reigner and Haggerty, 
the electronics rigger, were in the 
radio room waiting for firing point 
and filling in the time with a fate- 
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ful and classic argument. Outside 
the laboratory unit, three miles 
away, the experimental rocket 
threw its long slender shadow 
across the crater floor. The sun 
was already low over the moun- 
tains. In another few hours, the 
harsh contours of Copernicus 
would soften under a green twi- 
light. But by that time. Pilot 7 
Mark 111 would no longer stand 
glowing like a fat metallic cigar 
in the barren crater. 

Pilot 1 would already have 
passed out of sub-light existence 
and be cruising at a radiation-plus 
velocity through unimaginable 
stretches of galactic desert. Or else, 
having failed to pass the light bar- 
rier, it would be nothing more 
than a thin skein of vapor, drift- 
ing with a snail-like certainty to- 
wards some hungry star. 

Max Reigner had great hopes 
for Pilot 7. The Mark III Zimova 
unit had been rebuilt and re-orien- 
tated from diamond pivots to oscil- 
lator, and Tim Haggerty’s work on 
the deuteron discharge had in- 
creased its efficienty to ninety-three 
percent. But chiefly he was opti- 
mistic because intuition told him 
that there could be no more im- 
provements to make, and that now 
there remained but two simple pos- 
sibilities. 

Either he would get a plus transi- 
tion increasing until the trans- 
ponder failed, or else he would 
know finally that the Zimova tech- 
nique was a waste of time. And 
after five years of hard work re- 


warded only by failure. Max 
Reigner still had faith in the Zim- 
ova Drive. Now that the bugs had 
been shaken out of it, now that 
the deuteron efficiency had been 
stepped up, there could only be 
one result. 

He stared impatiently at the vi- 
sion screen, at the fiery silhouette 
of Pilot 7. In another twenty min- 
utes, it would dissolve into a blaz- 
ing arc. He began to fret about 
the radio-stroboscope and wonder 
how long the transponder would 
hold out, and at the same time he 
tried to listen to what Haggerty 
was saying. 

The electronics rigger was de- 
veloping his favorite theme. ". . . 
So you’ve got to have conflict. It 
isn’t love, it isn’t money that 
makes the world go round. It’s just 
good, old-fashioned, club-him-and- 
grab-it conflict. Take the dinosaur; 
take Neanderthal man; take the 
civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. What made them fold? 
What made them pack up and walk 
right out of history? Nothing but 
sweet simple conflict. 

”Or let’s give it a nice physical 
basis. Let’s call it friction. Sooner 
or later they rubbed up against 
something that was harder than 
they were. So they got rubbed out. 
It’s the basic law, Max. Man 
against odds, civilization against 
odds, species against odds. 

"The whole damn cosmos is a 
conspiracy organized against every 
single living thing. And once you 
get the idea that you’re civilized 
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away with it. But the damn fool 
wouldn’t go back to Earth — not 
even for a couple of months. He 
claimed he was always on the point 
of getting a plus two transition. 
And this is how it ends.” 

"It ended with a plus ten transi- 
tion,” said Reigner calmly. "He 
would have got more, but the 
transponder died. He realized then 
that Conrad Zimova, when he built 
the original unit, must never have 
considered the full implications of 
beating the light barrier. Accord- 
ing to Max, Zimova was merely 
hoping for a drive that would take 
men out to the stars within the 
space of a single lifetime. He 
would have been satisfied with a 
safe minus transition of point five. 

"Apparently it didn’t occur to 
him that if you could actually get 
into the plus range the way was 
open for an indefinite series. When 
Max got plus ten, it dawned on 
him that the interval of transition 
might be extended until it became 
instantaneous at infinity — until, in 
fact, signals came back from all 
parts of the universe simultaneous- 
ly. That way, a star-ship could hop 
round the galaxies — literally in no 
ti.me at all.” 

"Ten times faster than light!” 
exclaimed Jansen. "He must have 
been insane! Assuming he got it, 
what in hell would be the use of 
it ? What could you experience at 
ten light-years per year.^” 

"Absolute duration,” said Reign- 
er. "It can only be described as a 
directed stillness. In effect, you 


would fall through the fabric of 
space until you hit a previously 
set deceleration point. As you 
slowed down to the speed of light, 
you would emerge in space-time 
again. You would re-enter the 
world of reality as it appears to 
those who exist at sub-light veloci- 
ties. 

"In the process of re-entering, 
you might achieve orientation — 
you might, in fact, select the star 
pattern you want and use its sub- 
light velocity as a kind of crash 
barrier. The effect would be like 
a rocket being slowed down by 
dense atmosphere. Only in this 
case the atmosphere would be a 
series of electro-magnetic fields. 
Anyway, that was Max’s theory. 
And he proved it.” 

Jansen’s features were remark- 
ably well hidden by his headpiece, 
but his voice quivered with excite- 
ment. "He could only prove it by 
m.iking a star journey, and even if 
he tried for Proxima Centauri, he 
couldn’t bring back the proof for 
nearly a year. Unless the transition 
was more than ten plus.” 

Professor Reigner was silent for 
a few moments. Then he said: 
"The round trip to Procyon is, I 
believe, twenty-one light-years. 
Figure out the transition ratio if 
it could be accomplished in four 
days.” 

"Are you suggesting that — ” 

"I’m sorry to play the mystery 
man. Co-ordinator. But I had to 
show you that Base Three is de- 
stroyed and that there isn’t any 
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star-ship before I could hope to 
make you accept my explanation. 
The truth is too fantastic to stand 
without evidence.” 

Jansen stared at the wrecked in- 
stallations. "I’d be surprised if the 
truth wasn’t fantastic,” he said 
drily. "Incidentally, where are the 
bodies?” 

Rcigner pointed. A quarter of a 
mile away, standing near the re- 
mains of a living-unit, was a 
lunar tractor. 

"They knew too much. They 
helped bring the Zimova Drive to 
perfection. They saw it reach a ten 
plus transition on the pilot rocket. 
So Max killed them.” 

"In God’s name, why?” 

"You yourself suggested insan- 
ity, but it is not quite so simple. 
For five years Max never consid- 
ered the implications of success. 
Th^, when the theory became 
fact,' when he had it in his power 
to give humanity the means of 
conquering interstellar space — of 
dominating the galaxy, even — ^he 
suddenly realized that man was 
not yet ready “to face such tre- 
mendous possibilities. 

"Unfortunately, the Zimova 
Drive wasn’t his secret alone. If 
he destroyed the star-ship and 
pilot rockets, there still remained 
men who could build others. That 
is why he killed them.” 

While Reigner was speaking, 
they had begun to walk towards 
the tractor. 

"It still fits my definition of in- 
sanity,” said the Co-ordinator 


grimly. "By himself, a man can’t 
take decisions like that. He can’t 
set himself up as a supreme judge 
to decide what’s good for the 
whole human race. You mentioned 
Procyon. Am I to understand that 
he took the ship for a test voyage? 
It doesn’t make sense.” 

"The last proof,” said Reigner. 
"Whatever else he was. Max was 
still the scientist. He had to know 
beyond any shadow of doubt that 
man could survive the transition — 
and that he hadn’t murdered his 
colleagues in vain.” 

"He had to know,” growled 
Jansen. "The rest of us don’t mat- 
ter a damn.” 

"Not quite,” said the Professor. 
"Max took a witness — one who 
might have a good chance of sur- 
vival. He didn’t want to leave you 
with an unsolved mystery on your 
hands.” 

"Who did he take?” 

"Me,” said Professor Reigner. 

They had reached the tractor. 
Eleven bodies had been neatly 
stacked inside its pressurized com- 
partment. But the airlock was 
open. Jansen scrambled through it 
and examined the dead men. 
There were no signs of violence at 
all. 

"It is expedient that eleven men 
shall die to save humanity.” Jan- 
sen’s voice was bitter. "Even if 
that were so, I don’t think these 
boys would have appreciated the 
historical perspective. How did he 
do it?” 

Reigner gazed at the corpses 
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enough to get along without re- 
lying on that primitive dynamism, 
without scalping the other fellow 
before he scalps you, you might as 
well sit down and write your will. 
Because you’re decadent. That’s 
what’s wrong with Earth now. The 
whole planet has gone soft. You 
know what it needs to pump back 
that lost virility?” 

Max Reigner stared at the image 
of Pilot 7, and ran a hand through 
his dark hair. He said drily: ”1 
have my own misguided ideas, but 
I might as well hear yours.” 

"The Zimova Drive,” announced 
Haggerty, "with a transition of a 
hundred plus.” 

"Tell me more. If we’re all sav- 
iors here, we might as well know 
it.” 

"Take the years out of light- 
years,” explained Haggerty, toss- 
ing himself a cigarette, "and what 
are we going to get? Star-ships. 
Hundreds of ’em. Fleets of ’em. 
Cruising round the Galaxy looking 
for plums. Like the Romans when 
they got their teeth into Africa, or 
the Spaniards when they stepped 
ashore in Mexico, or the British in 
India. We’re going to hit a new 
age of empire-building. The Solar 
System versus the rest. 

"Can’t you see -t, a hundred 
years from now, the Solar Empire 
with maybe fifty habitable planets 
under our control? That’s the kind 
of challenge to put the guts back 
into humanity. And here are we, 
all set to trigger a new deal in 
history. If that Aiark Third unit 


does the trick, we’ll make Cortes, 
Alexander, Caesar and the rest look 
like juvenile delinquents.” 

"If I thought so,” said Reigner 
coldly, "I’d wreck the experimental 
rockets right now. And I’d make 
it my business to break up every 
other star project. The trouble with 
you, Haggerty, is that you’re just 
a self-seeking anachronism. Your 
ugly little jungle mind slobbers 
for power and possession.” 

"We’re in the cosmic jungle,” 
grinned Haggerty. "Got to look 
for coconuts and watch out for 
tigers.” 

"We’re in the cosmic labora- 
tory,” retorted Reigner. "We’re 
here to make experiments and to 
investigate — not to spend our time 
grabbing test-tubes from each 
other.” 

Haggerty’s amusement increased. 
"You be the scientist. I’ll be the 
gorilla. History’s on my side. 
What happens to every nice in- 
vention served up by the gentle- 
men scientists? 'The gorillas grab 
it for their own use — from arrow- 
heads to atomic disintegration, 
from windmills to solar power. 

"’They’ll grab the Zimova 
Drive, too. Pretty soon, there’ll be 
shiploads of educated gorillas 
drifting round the stars, using 
atomics, ultrasonics, therm jets and 
what-have-you to peel their celes- 
tial bananas. Who knows, maybe 
I’ll be out there myself — staking 
out a billion acres on Planet X, 
or organizing a squad of three- 
legged coolies.” 
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Max Reigner glanced at the 
clock, then twisted the screen con- 
trols to get a sharper outline of 
Pilot 7. A voice came over the 
wallspcaker: "Five minutes to fir- 
ing point.” 

The physicist looked thought- 
fully at Haggerty. "You’re a third- 
rate cynic and a first-rate fool. If 
you read any history at all, you’d 
realize that the sort of piracy you 
seem to admire damn near finished 
off the planet — until science forced 
the grab-it boys to co-operate or 
die. And now you want to start 
the same kind of free-for-all again 
on a cosmic scale. 

"Don’t you people ever learn? 
Doesn’t it occur to you that, sooner 
or later, the grab-type is bound to 
grab something that’s too big for 
him to handle? And what happens 
if you go out to the stars and find 
other educated gorillas with a bet- 
ter science behind them? You take 
them on, I suppose, until they find 
your home planet and do a spot of 
colonjzing themselves. Or destroy 
it.” 

"Three minutes to firing point,” 
said the wallspeakcr. 

Haggerty blew a cloud of smoke 
and stubbed ou'" his cigarette. 
"Survival of the fittest,” he said. 
"If they’re strong enough to lick 
us, good luck to ’em. The law of 
the cosmic jungle.” 

"Cosmic lunacy! You’re emo- 
tionally retarded. You think of a 
star-ship as a galactic privateer. To 
me, it’s a survey ship — a means of 
getting out and looking, not get- 
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ting out and taking. Before I’d 
present the successful star-drive to 
a bunch of trigger-happy pirates. 
I’d either destroy it or them. Now 
stop blathering, and wrap yourself 
round that box of tricks. I want a 
dead accurate strobograph.” 

"Here’s to it,” said Haggerty, 
glancing at Pilot 7. "Prototype 
Santa Maria — star version. You 
know, I like you. Max. You’re a 
magnificent paradox. You think 
you’re just a peaceful scientist; but 
in your heart you’re as homicidal 
as the rest of us. Only difference 
is, you’d kill for ideas, not 
things.” 

"One minute to firing point,” 
said the wallspeaker. "Forty-five 
seconds . . . Thirty seconds . . . Fif- 
teen seconds . . . Ten, nine, eight, 
seven, six, five, four, three, two, 
one — zero !” 

On the vision screen there was 
a sudden brightness as the volatil- 
ity rocket lifted Pilot 7 out of 
Copernicus. In a few more min- 
utes, when it was clear of the 
Moon’s G field, the booster would 
cut in. Then, when that died, the 
Zimova unit would come into ac- 
tion. Already the transponder was 
pinging at one-second intervals. 

Max Reigner watched the ex- 
perimental rocket swing silently up 
as if lifted on the rim of an in- 
visible wheel. Up past the moun- 
tains in a bright blaze of sunlight. 

There was nothing more to be 
seen. He turned to the transponder 
and waited. It continued pinging 
evenly, and the figures began to 
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come out on a thin strip of paper. 
He looked at Tim Haggerty, 
hunched over the radio-strobo- 
scope like a giant spider, his fin- 
gers delicately adjusting the range 
control, his eyes fixed on the 
swinging red needle, while the 
pattern of oscillations was graphed 
by an automatic stylo. 

One thought began to repeat it- 
self insistently in Reigner’s tense 
mind: Gorillas grab . . . gorillas 
grab . . , gorillas grab ... It be- 
came meaningless — a hypnotic in- 
cantation. 

He looked at the figures coming 
out of the transponder. 1.00 — 
1.00 — 1.00 — 1.00 — 1.00 — 
1.00 — 1.01 — 1.01 — 

Reigner fancied he could detect 
the slightly different interval, that 
he could appreciate audibly the 
difference of a hundredth of a sec- 
ond. 1.01 — 1.01 — 1.02 — 
1.02 — 

As soon as the figures had be- 
gun to change, he knew that the 
Zimova unit was operating. There 
would be a steep climb, now, as 
Pilot 7 ploughed into the close 
sub-light velocities. Or else there 
would be an eloquent silence. The 
last experimental ship had blown 
itself out of existence at 1.70. At 
more than a hundred thousand 
miles a second in terms of a space- 
time block which it could not phys- 
ically occupy. 

The idea of the velocity check 
was elegantly simple. Pilot 7 pro- 
duced pinger signals at the rate 
of one every second. If, eventually. 


those signals were received at one 
every two seconds it would mean 
that the ship had achieved thresh- 
old velocity— that is, the speed of 
light. 

Any subsequent increase in in- 
terval would show that the light 
barrier had been passed and that 
total submersion in space had been 
achieved. At which point, theoretic- 
ally, there could be no further 
physical crises, and there would be 
nothing to stop Pilot 7 stepping 
up to an infinite velocity. 

Gorillas grab . . . gorillas grab 
. . . gorillas grab, thought Reigner 
mechanically. And then he heard 
the pinger signals change to a low- 
er note. The difference in interval 
was apparent. The numbers on the 
paper roll were increasing quickly. 

1.20 — 1.25 — 1.31 — 1.38 
— 1.46 — 1.54 — 1.64 — 

Gorillas grab . . . gorillas grab 
. . . gorillas grab . . . There was 
sweat on Reigner’s forehead. His 
hands were shaking so much he 
could scarcely hold the strip of 
paper steady. The figures began 
to dance before his eyes — a rhyth- 
mic jungle dance. 

"Good Lord, we’ve passed it!’’ 
croaked Haggerty. The red needle 
gave a violent lurch, then remain- 
ed steady. The graph stopped 
looking like a mountain range and 
became a smooth parabola. 

1.75 — 1.86 — 1.98 — Pilot 7 
was passing 180,000 miles per sec- 
ond. Then the pinger hit the two- 
second interval. There was a faint 
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suggestion of hesitation, a sudden 
change of note. 

Haggerty flung an awestruck 
glance at his chief; and at the same 
time, the radio-stroboscope went 
dead. 

But still the numbers came out 
of the transponder. 

2.21 — 2.35 — 2.3 — 2.66 — 
"Light!” roared Haggerty. "By 
heaven, we’ve licked it. We’ve 
knocked it silly!” 

"Listen to the pinger,” snapped 
the physicist. "It’s beginning to 
throb!” And still that damned in- 
cantation, picking up the rhythm 
of the pinger. Gorillas grab . . . 
gorillas grab . , . gorillas grab . . . 
2.83 — 3.01 — 3.20 — 3.40 

— 3.61 — 3.83 — 4.07 — 

"Six hundred thousand miles a 

second!” gasped Haggerty. "We’ve 
done it! We’ll hit the million!” 

"Quiet, you fool!” Reigner’s 
voice was high-pitched, breaking. 
4.32 — 4.58 — 4.85 — 5.13 

— 5.42 — 5.72 — 6.03 — 6.35 

— 6,68 — 7 02 — 7.37 — 7.75 

— 8.14 — 8.54 — 8.95 — 9.37 

— 9.80 — 10.24 — 10.69 — 
11.15 — Silence. The pinger broke 
off in mid-moan. The transponder 
died. 

White-faced, Reigncr collapsed 
in his chair, not trusting himself 
to speak. 

"A transition of ten plus,” 
whispered H.aggerty. "Two mil- 
lion miles a second. Think of it! 
Two million crazy miles a second! 
Gimme some wings and call me a 
fairy. By God, we’ve knocked a 
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hole clean through space! Ten 
years from now we’ll have a fleet 
of ’em buzzing round the Galaxy.” 
His voice rose gaily. "Up the old 
Solar Empire — and three cheers for 
the gentlemen scientists!” 

Reigner said nothing. He sat 
hunched in his chair, staring 
ahead with unseeing eyes. But in 
imagination, there was the vision 
of Pilot 1 coursing swiftly through 
the sub-dimensional void. And sit- 
ting astride it, wearing an inane 
toothy grin, was a barrel-chested 
gorilla. 

Presently, others came into ihc 
radio room. They looked at Reign - 
er curiously, then listened to Hag- 
gerty’s highly dramatic account of 
the transition build-up and its 
technical implications. And after 
a time, Reigner came back to life. 

He listened to congratulations. 
He allowed his hand to be shaken, 
his back to be slapped. He regis- 
tered a vague smile and mumbled 
words that had no meaning for 
him. 

He realized dimly that he was 
being taken to the living-unit, 
where bottles were being opened, 
and the Base personnel were pro- 
posing toasts. ’Then Haggerty, with 
an ironic gleam in his eye, called 
on him to make a formal speech. 

Reigner pulled himself together 
and began to talk. And as he talk- 
ed, his gaze wandered round the 
circle of well-known faces. He 
seemed to be looking for some- 
thing — something he knew he 
would never find. 
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The men of Star Base Three, 
looking at their chief, saw in the 
strange brilliance of his eyes a 
vision of solar expansion, the 
dream of a space-born civilization 
bridging the star-gaps — perhaps, 
even, in the final stage, a unified 
segment of the Galaxy controlled 
by the benevolent despots of Earth. 
All this and more would be pos- 
sible with star-ships using the per- 
fected Zimova Drive, and manned 
by explorers intent on "pacifying” 
other life-forms on other planets 
in the name of Progress. 

But Reigner’s eyes were only 
bright with tears. There would be 
no great star-rush, no celestial 
Klondike, no stampede of educated 
gorillas to slake their Earth-born 
avarice on distant worlds. 

He looked sadly at that small 
circle of men — men who had work- 
ed with him for months, in some 
cases years, on the Zimova unit. 
The men who had shared his 
faith. 

The men who would have to die. 

Reigner cursed himself silently 
for being a scientist first and a hu- 
man being second; for being a 
specialist and therefore only a 
clever idiot; for concentrating on 
means and forgetting all about 
ends. For failing to realize that 
humanity was still yust a gawky 
adolescent. 

As soon as he could, he escaped 
from the general celebrations and 
made his way to the dormitory. He 
lay down on his bunk, closed his 
eyes and tried to relax. But sleep. 


when it came, brought no relief — 
only the dream symbolism of what 
he needed to forget. 

IV 

Max Reigner awoke when 
everyone else had turned in. He 
switched on his bunk light and 
saw that he had been asleep six 
hours. The reality of his achieve- 
ment — for, basically, the success be- 
longed to him — came flooding 
back. And with it, knowledge of 
the consequences. 

He wanted to delay, but there 
was no need to delay. There was 
no excuse. In fact, if it was to be 
done at all, it would have to be 
done quickly. Already he should 
have contacted Co-ordinator Jan- 
sen at Lunar City and given him 
the results. Before long, the silence 
at Star Base Three would make 
Lunar City anxious. They would 
send someone out. 

Nor did the star-ship itself pre- 
sent any excuse for delay. It had 
sat patiently on its tail in the des- 
olate crater for more than fifteen 
years — ever since Conrad Zimova 
had taken the sister-ship on a voy- 
age that had ended in silence. 

Reigner knew why Zimova had 
never returned. The ship had 
vaporized long before it even 
reached the transition range. But 
now the original unit had been 
replaced by a Mark HI — identical 
with the one that had successfully 
operated in Pilot 7. It only re- 
mained for him to climb aboard. 
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close the entry-port and start the 
take-off motor. 

Reviewing; the situation as he 
lay in his bunk in the semi-dark- 
ness, Max Rei^ner became sudden- 
ly calm — calmer than he had ever 
been. He listened to the quiet, 
steady breathing of the others, and 
formulated his plan of action. 

After a time, he got up noise- 
lessly and tiptoed to the door. In 
the ante-room he put on a pressure 
suit, then went towards the air- 
lock. 

A few seconds later, he stepped 
outside the living unit and was 
alone under the black star-riddled 
sky. The sun had totally disap- 
peared, leaving only a dull green 
Earth-light that gave the moun- 
tains of Copernicus an odd illu- 
sion of movement during the long 
lunar darkness. 

Reigner stared at the stars for 
a moment or two, then began to 
walk briskly over the hard rocky 
floor, heading for the chemilab. 
Presently, he returned with two 
gas cylinders on a small trolley. 
He took them to jne dormitory 
airlock and dumped them, one at 
a time, in the pressure chamber. 
Then he closed the outer door, 
raised the pressure and finally took 
off his headpiece so that he would 
be able to hear. 

Cautiously, he maneuvered each 
cylinder into the dormitory. He 
stood still, listening, until he was 
satisfied that no one was awake. 
Then he unscrewed the taps. The 
hiss of escaping carbon monoxide 
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seemed to him like the roar of 
terrestrial rapids. But no one 
stirred. After a couple of minutes 
he went out, closing the door 
quietly behind him. 

For the next few hours. Max 
Reigner pursued the grim work of 
demolition with tremendous en- 
ergy, giving himself hardly any 
time to rest and no time at all to 
think. Everything in Copernicus 
must be destroyed — with the ex- 
ception of the star-ship. All rec- 
ords of the Zimova technique and 
the painstaking research which 
had led to its perfection would be 
obliterated for ever. 

He took a personnel tractor and 
set out across the crater on his 
wrecking tour.- At each laboratory, 
each workshop, each storechamber, 
he used whatever materials came 
to hand — volatility fuels, solid ex- 
plosives, old rocket motors and 
even a couple of Mari II Zimova 
units. At the power-house, he 
smashed the governors on the 
atomic engine; and even as he 
drove away, the whole plant shot 
silently skywards in a great gout 
of flame. 

Eventually, there was only one 
group of buildings left — the dor- 
mitory and the living-unit. He 
swung the tractor round and head- 
ed back across the crater, driving 
crazily at full speed over the un- 
yielding rock. The tour of destruc- 
tion had already taken him more 
than a hundred miles. 

Presently, the star-ship loomed 
on the horizon — a tall slender col- 
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umn pointing ominously up to- 
wards the great star-gaps. He drove 
past it without stopping. There was 
yet the final act of destruction be- 
fore he could make that fateful 
voyage — before he could make the 
ultimate test of the Zimova Drive 
and see whether a human being 
could survive the transition. 

A thought suddenly struck him. 
Suppose he had killed in vain ! 
Suppose it was impossible for liv- 
ing tissue to survive the big jump! 
Suppose the stars could never have 
been menaced by boatloads of edu- 
cated gorillas anyway! 

But in his heart, Reigner did 
not believe in failure, could not 
even accept it as possible. The 
star-flight would doubtless be trau- 
matic. But man had learned to 
face trauma — had managed to sur- 
vive the greatest trauma of all — 
birth. This, too, might be a kind 
of birth. 

The tractor stopped. Reigner 
saw that his own hand had 
switched off the engine. With sur- 
prise, he realized that he was back 
at the dormitory. He jumped down 
from the tractor and went to the 
airlock. As he passed through, he 
automatically took off his head- 
piece. 

There was no sound of breath- 
ing now. No deadly hiss of carbon 
monoxide. The cylinders were 
empty. The bodies lay quite still 
in their bunks. Reigner felt a 
warning heaviness, swayed a little, 
and hastily put on his headpiece 
again. Then he tried to switch on 


the main light; and only when it 
didn’t work did he remember that 
he had blown up the power-house. 
He unhooked the torch from his 
belt and went round to inspect the 
dead. 

No signs of stress. 'They were 
peaceful enough. They might still 
have been sleeping. He looked at 
Tim Haggerty — eyes closed, lips 
closed, but still wearing that 
damnable smile. 

Reigner had meant to destroy 
everything; but he could not bring 
himself to destroy the bodies. As 
he took them out to the tractor, one 
by one, he wondered what his mo- 
tive might be. 

They were dead, and nothing 
worse could happen to them. It 
wouldn’t matter to them whether 
their bodies were blown to bits or 
preserved like mummies in the 
lunar vacuum. He tried to remem- 
ber if he had ever believed in 
ghosts. 

At last, the work of demolition 
was completed. With the wrecking 
of the dormitory and living-unit. 
Star Base Three was completely 
razed to the ground. All that re- 
mained of an experimental station 
founded on the proposition that 
mankind shall reach the stars were 
a couple of tractors, eleven bodies, 
a star-ship and a man who had 
chosen the most elaborate method 
of committing suicide ever de- 
vised. 

Presently there would be only 
the tractors and the bodies, wrap- 
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ped in an impregnable cocoon of 
silence. 

Max Reigner began to walk to- 
wards the star-ship. It was quite a 
distance, and he could have taken 
a tractor. But he preferred to walk. 
He wanted to feel the hard ground 
under his feet. Above all, he would 
have given anything — if there had 
been anything left to give — to take 
off his headpiece and breathe once 
more the living air of Earth. 

As he walked, he glanced at the 
green-tinted lava beds, the green 
mountains of Copernicus. He tried 
to clothe their sharp contours in 
his imagination with grass and 
trees, and the now almost forgot- 
ten beauty of rivers. 

He arrived at the ship too soon, 
knowing that it would always have 
been too soon. As he climbed 
aboard, he began to wonder how 
long it would take the two remain- 
ing star bases on the Moon to 
catch up with the Zimova project. 

Twenty years? Fifty? A hun- 
dred? It was hard to say, because 
they had different Ijnes of ap- 
proach. They ^were itill working 
on atomic methods. No one but 
Max Reigner had had sufficient 
faith in the Zimova technique to 
waste his time on the whys and 
wherefors of an incomprehen- 
sible transition. The mathemati- 
cians laughed and said it was 
theoretically possible, but . . . The 
conventional physicists merely 
shrugged. 

Conrad Zimova had been mad; 
and so, apparently, was Max 
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Reigner. If he wanted to chase a 
shadow, they couldn’t stop him; 
but neither would they help him. 
Which was one of the reasons why 
there had been only eleven assis- 
tants at Base Three when the other 
bases had a complement of fifty. 
The Administration could afford to 
lose a certain amount of money, 
but not too much. 

Closing the entry-port behind 
him, finally cutting himself off 
from a world that understood too 
little and always knew too much, 
Reigner concluded that it might 
well be a hundred years before hu- 
man beings could successfully 
bridge the star-gaps. 

Long enough for the educated 
gorillas to drop the grab game? 
He didn’t know. He could only 
hope. 

He went up to the navigation 
deck, took out a star-map, closed 
his eyes and put a finger down. 
Procyon. A near star. He was irra- 
tionally glad. 

The time it took him, working 
with computer and auto-pilot, to 
get the programming equations out 
was meaningless. At the end of it 
all, his knees gave way, and he 
diagnosed hunger. 

He made his way to the mess- 
deck and got some food together 
which he ate sitting by an observa- 
tion frame, and staring fixedly at 
the gray-green shadows of Coper- 
nicus. He didn’t seem to be able 
to taste the food at all; but pres- 
ently the hunger pains died down. 
And that was sufficient. 
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Eventually, he went back to the 
navigation deck and lay down on 
the contour-berth by the main 
panel. He gazed at the bank of 
illuminated instruments for a few 
seconds; then he selected a red 
switch and pressed it firmly. Tlie 
volatility motors shuddered into 
life. 

Reigner had expected transition 
to be a kind of icy bubble of dark- 
ness, or a maelstrom that would 
drain him of all sensation. He had 
thought that sub-spatial existence 
would involve the negation of all 
feeling, even of all perception. He 
was wrong. 

Transition was the cosmic paral- 
lel of dawn — a gray light intensi- 
fying, permeating the whole star- 
ship; emanating from the very 
molecules that, in by-passing the 
light barrier, had surrendered 
their own reality and become mere 
shadows of an organized energy 
pattern. 

Transition was a ripple, a 
strange shimmering — like the dis- 
turbed reflections in a pool. It was 
a rhythmic stillness, a dance of 
immobility, the calm waters under 
a swelling sea of light-years. 

Transition was a chord of mem- 
ory; and above all, it was the abso- 
lute loneliness. The long vista of 
remembered dreams. 

The star-ship, a shell without 
substance, a hurtling citadel of 
stillness, had passed clean through 
the mirror of space-time. The only 
continuum, now, was a bright gray 


dawn — a lack of movement in the 
smooth fall to existence. 

Reigner was drowming. The 
gray torrent swirled about him, 
rocking every fragment of his life 
in the suddenly sharp kaleidoscope 
of memory. 

And dominating the succession 
of tableaux— the mirage of child- 
hood, the oddly vivid fictions of 
Earth-life — was the face of a fa- 
miliar stranger. 

His own reflection ? No. There 
was a subtle difference. A vague 
confusion. The mystery tormented 
him until, with a sense of shock, 
he realized it was the face of his 
brother. 

It was the first time he had 
thought of Otto since Pilot 7 had 
risen from Copernicus. In all his 
thoughts, in all his calculations, 
Otto had been a blind spot. 

But now the face became clearer, 
more real. Even more real than 
himself. It was as if he. Max, had 
begun to fade in proportion to 
Otto’s increasing reality. As if he, 
the star-ship and even transition 
itself had become nothing more 
than a dream, stretching back 
through the light barrier into a 
world of space-time; and through 
that, through an ultra-dimensional 
realm of telekinetics, or E.S.P., to 
the receptive darkness of another 
mind. 

Dimly, Max tried to recall the 
psychological theory of empathy — 
einfiihlung — in relation to twins 
and super-twins. But the effort W'as 
too much. It obtruded on Otto’s 
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growing reality. It was not a thing 
to examine too closely in a pre- 
ternatural dawn-light. 

So he waited, trying not to be- 
lieve that he would drown. Try- 
ing to convince himself that the 
gray torrent of dawn, the whirlpool 
of isolation, would eventually sub- 
side. 

And, goaded by the absolute 
loneliness of transition, he reached 
out desperately for companionship, 
projected a living dream, projected 
a witness into the first star voyage. 

V 

Theatre Five at Byrd Univer- 
sity in the International Zone of 
Antarctica was filled to capacity. 
Professor Otto Reigner had just 
begun his introductory lecture. 

His youthful figure contrasted 
oddly with a grave and occasion- 
ally pompous way of speaking; and 
it was not always easy to remember 
him as the man chiefly responsible 
for transforming Antarctica into 
one of the great food-producing 
areas of the world. 

The audience— ^mainly young 
engineers, biochemists and doctors 
— listened with dutiful attention. 

■'With a population of four 
thousand million,” the Professor 
was saying, "it would be foolish 
of us to expect the soil of this 
planet to supply our needs ade- 
quately and indefinitely. You are 
all aware of the popular hostility 
to hydroponics. We need not go 
into that now.” He paused. He 
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appeared to stagger, and suddenly 
clutched his chest. 

The audience leaned forward ex- 
pectantly. There were stifled ex- 
clamations and sly, whispered 
remarks about hangovers. But the 
Professor, quickly recovering him- 
self, continued as if nothing had 
happened; and the audience settled 
down. 

". . . It is sufficient for me to 
mention that a great propaganda 
and educational campaign is stead- 
ily disposing of the current non- 
sense and suspicion.” Another 
pause. Reigner swayed drunkenly 
and grabbed at a chair for support. 

A low murmur swept round the 
theatre. A few people at the front 
stood up with the vague idea of 
giving assistance. But again the 
Professor recovered himself quick- 
ly, and w'aved them back with an 
imperious gesture. 

". . . In any case, the general dis- 
trust of hydroponics and other revo- 
lutionary methods of food produc- 
tion is of little actual importance. 
As the population increases, we 
shall discover that hunger is a great 
destroyer of prejudice. I — I — wish 
to — to concentrate instead . . .” 

The Professor’s face was death- 
ly pale. Suddenly he collapsed, 
liven before he hit the rostrum a 
doctor leaped towards him. 

After a quick examination, he 
was lifted on to an emergency 
stretcher and carried to a small 
rest-room. Altogether, he remained 
unconscious for two hours and 
fifty minutes. The doctors could 
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find nothing wrong on a prelim- 
inary examination: all responses 
were normal. 

But while they argued among 
themselves, and applied the more 
complex heart and brain tests, a 
slow and incomprehensible change 
was taking place. 

Reigner’s pigmentation was al- 
tering. His skin was becoming 
mottled and flaccid. His dark hair 
imperceptibly turned dull brown- 
ish-gray, then gray, then showed 
streaks of white. And while most 
of the medicos seemed to be para- 
lyzed by this incredible acceleration 
of the aging process, one of the 
brighter ones made another inter- 
esting discovery: Professor Reign- 
er was rapidly losing weight. 

Eventually, he returned to con- 
sciousness. At first, he refused to 
believe that he had been out for 
less than three hours. But the facts 
were inescapable. 

Professor Reigner took a look 
at himself in a mirror, gave a 
grim smile and said: "Now, gen- 
tlemen, will someone kindly regis- 
ter accommodation for me on the 
next Moon rocket.^” 

They thought he was mad. They 
wanted to know what it was all 
about. They tried to work out the 
connection between a psychoso- 
matic breakdown and a compulsion 
to go to Lunar City. Professor 
Reigner did not enlighten them. 
He merely repeated his request 
with increasing urgency. 

Eventually, they capitulated; but 
tried to get him to take a com- 


panion, pointing out that a further 
attack was possible. 

The Professor blandly disagreed. 
There would be no more "attacks,” 
he told them, because he knew. 

And since his prestige in the 
scientific world was considerable, 
and since none of the doctors had 
the courage to say what they all 
felt. Professor Reigner got his res.- 
ervation on the Moon rocket. 

Even as he travelled to the 
spaceport, the aging process con- 
tinued . . . 

The gray dawn-light of transi- 
tion swirled ever brighter through 
the shimmering star-ship. The 
instrument panel, the whole naviga- 
tion deck, seemed to oscillate slow- 
ly between existence and non-ex- 
istence. Max Reigner could only 
wait and hope. 

But now there was something 
more real than the entire star 
voyage — something that checked a 
tide of insane laughter almost on 
the point of effecting its own sin- 
ister transition. There was — com- 
munication ! 

The transparent shape of Otto 
Reigner steadily became opaque, 
steadily clothed itself in the illu- 
sion of substance. Watching, fas- 
cinated, Max saw the lips move. 
He heard no sound, but the words 
flashed clearly in his mind. 

And then he felt the thought- 
stream, the two-way flow of images 
passing between his own mind and 
that of his brother. 

Otto’s pattern resolved itself 
into dark clouds of bewilderment 
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suddenly pierced by a shoal of 
questions. 

Max transmitted images of Star 
Base Three; of Pilot 7 rising from 
Copernicus; of Haggerty’s concep- 
tion of a Solar Empire; of the fig- 
ures coming from the transponder; 
of himself taking the cylinders of 
carbon monoxide into the dormi- 
tory; of his tour of destruction; 
and of the star-ship’s journey to 
transition. 

Otto’s reply signified under- 
standing and a strange pity. Then 
he flashed a pattern of stars on 
which a large question-mark was 
superimposed. 

Max answered with an image of 
Procyon. 

Otto radiated acceptance. Then 
he threw a picture of the lecture 
theatre at the University — of him- 
self on the rostrum; of his sudden 
collapse. 

Max flashed anxiety, self-accusa- 
tion. Otto replied with confidence 
and curiosity. He walked about the 
navigation deck, examining the 
star-ship, while Max lay on his 
contour-berth — exhausted, but no 
longer alone. Presently, Otto him- 
self lay down on a contour-berth 
and waited expectantly. 

With an effort. Maxi glanced at 
the instrument panel. / Everything 
was still shimmering, still blurred. 
But he got an impression of the 
indicator swinging towards decel- 
eration point. And then the gray 
brightness became unbearable. He 
closed his eyes, but the brightness 
seemed to penetrate his body. 
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seemed to drift agonizingly through 
his brain. 

The brightness became a roll of 
thunder — thunder of light burst- 
ing in the star-ship. Until it 
seemed as if the sheer mass of 
radiant energy would break every- 
thing apart. 

Then, suddenly, there was 
nothing but darkness. The strange 
wave-world of transition generated 
a last tremendous ripple. Then it 
snapped like a taut wire at break- 
ing-point. And there remained only 
the black infinities of space, the 
remote tapestry of stars, and a ship 
that seemed to be the still center 
of a slowly turning universe. 

It was a long time before Max 
Reigner opened his eyes. Then he 
got up unsteadily, gazed with dis- 
belief at the now solid contours of 
the navigation deck, and lurched 
towards the nearest observation 
frame. 

The constellations had shifted 
slightly; but the total pattern of 
the sky was much the same. With- 
out any difficulty, he picked out 
Betelgeux, Aldebaran, Sirius and 
others. 

Dead ahead, was a strange sun, 
white and brilliant. He guessed it 
to be about twenty light-minutes 
away, and was elated with a sense 
of achievement. Even through the 
darkened plastiglass, its radiance 
was too intense to be faced. There 
was no mistaking its identity. 

Procyon. 

He turned to find Otto stand- 
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ing by his side, and opened his 
mouth to speak. The words became 
sounds, filling the star-ship with 
their meaning. 

Darkness was still the darkness 
of star-gaps; but soon there would 
be another darkness, impenetrable, 
unending. 

Astern, the white ball of Pro- 
cyon began to glow a dull red as 
the star-ship raced away towards 
transition. Presently the redness in- 
tensified, spreading to other stars 
and through the constellations. 
Presently the ship passed smoothly 
into its approach velocity. 

Max Reigner lay helplessly on 
the contour-berth, keeping his eyes 
open only by a supreme physical 
effort. Dully, he wondered if he 
could manage to last until transi- 
tion. 

Already the figure of Otto was 
wavering, returning to transpar- 
ency. Soon Max would no longer 
be able to hold him. Soon the ter- 
rible isolation would return — a 
brief prelude to eternity. 

Images tumbled into his mind, 
and he realized that Otto was using 
thought-stream to transmit a warn- 
ing of his imminent departure, and 
to ask if there was anything Max 
would wish him to do when he got 
back to Earths// he got back. 

Exerting himself. Max tried to 
think. There must .be some mes- 
sage or decision. But nothing 
seemed important any more. Noth- 
ing that he could remember. 

He flashed back a negative, fol- 
lowing it with patterns of gratitude 


and farewell, all mixed crazily with 
images of childhood, shared adven- 
tures in a world of dreamy un- 
reality. 

Suddenly, Otto transmitted an 
impression of Lunar City, then an 
interrogative. 

Max had an odd impulse to try 
to flash the Zimova modifications, 
then became angry at his weakness; 
and knew that there was no time, 
anyway. He threw a safe reply, a 
non-committal reply: Tell them 
what you know. 

Otto’s answer was affirmative. 
Then he began to build up another 
image. It remained faint. It re- 
fused to take shape in Max’s mind. 
It drifted away, unrecognizable. 
He waited for Otto to try again. 
But there was no second attempt. 

Vaguely, Max peered round the 
navigation deck. There was noth- 
ing to be seen. Only that strange 
remembered shimmering. 

Only the gray dawn-light of 
transition. 

VI 

Co-ordinator Jansen stared at 
the man opposite him calmly sip- 
ping his coffee. "And you claim 
it was merely a question of becom- 
ing en rapport?” 

"I did not use the word ’mere- 
ly’,’’ said Otto Reigner. He hesi- 
tated. "Think of it as a kind of 
resonance, not limited by time or 
space.” 

"Dammit, the star-ship wasn’t 
in time or space,” said Jansen 
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irritably. "Are you trying to tell 
me that this kind of E.S.P. can 
operate on a sub-spatial level?” 

"Why not?” said Professor 
Reigner. "Take precognition, for 
example. It is an established scien- 
tific fact. People endowed with the 
faculty have been able to predict 
future events under laboratory con- 
ditions. Now where is the event at 
the time of prediction? It is not in 
space, nor is it in time. It has yet 
to emerge.” 

"From sub-space?” demanded 
Jansen with scepticism. 

"Possibly, I don’t know. I'm 
only pointing out that it must have 
some condition of existence on a 
level that we can’t normally per- 
ceive.” 

The Co-ordinator stared mood- 
ily out of the rocket’s observation 
dome as if, in some way, the mute 
rocks of Copernicus would con- 
firm or deny this fantastic explana- 
tion. 

At last, he said: "There’s no 
point in wasting our time here. 
We’d better get back to Lunar City. 
You can tell me the rest on the 
way.” 

"What about the star-ship’s re- 
turn?” asked the Professor. 

A thin smile played on Jansen’s 
lips. "In about twenty l^urs, I 
think you said. Very well, we'll be 
here to meet it — just in case it 
doesn’t crash. Why axe you so sure 
it is going to return?” 

"Because I assisted with the 
prj^ramming,” said the Professor 
wearily. 


The Co-ordinator shrugged. He 
talked to the pilot over the inter- 
com and gave him his instructions. 
Then he turned to Professor 
Reigner. 

"You can tell me the rest when 
we level off. Take it up from the 
point where you became involved. 
This psychic stuff is a big pill to 
swallow. You appreciate that, 
don’t you?” 

"None better,” came the dry 
answer. "As you see, it has aged 
me considerably.” 

A subdued vibration signalled 
the rocket’s smooth rise. Coperni- 
cus dropped quickly away. Looking 
through the vision panel, the Pro- 
fessor saw only a swinging pattern 
of stars. He felt unreasonably 
cold, and began to shiver. 

"Fantastic,” said Co-ordina- 
tor Jansen, "utterly fantastic! The 
devil of it is, I believe you ... In 
fact. I’ve got to believe you. Other- 
wise — ” He broke off helplessly 
and gazed at Otto Reigner, still 
sipping his interminable coffee, as 
if at any moment he expected him 
to disappear. 

They were in Jansen’s private 
apartment at Lunar City, where the 
Professor was now concluding his 
story in relative comfort. Even 
during the short time since his 
arrival on the Moon, Professor 
Reigner seemed to have added a 
few more years to his appearance. 

The Co-ordinator began to won- 
der whether it was just plain 
fatigue, or whether the "process” 
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was still operating. If the latter, 
he wondered just how long Reign- 
er could last; how long it would 
be before senility set in, and his 
mind and body degenerated to- 
gether. 

The Professor seemed to divine 
his thoughts. "Not very long," he 
said softly. "The stress was too 
great. My metabolism is already 
breaking down. That was the sec- 
ond reason why I had to get here 
quickly.” 

"What was the first?" asked 
Jansen hastily. 

"I want to see the return. Some- 
how, that will make the whole 
thing complete.” 

The Co-ordinator was silent for 
a few moments, then he said 
abruptly: "What about planets? 
Were there any — or didn’t you 
have tirne for observation?” 

"Two,” said the Professor. 
"Max did a rough calculation and 
said there ought to be at least 
four. We managed to get the two 
by manual telescope.” 

"Close enough for any detail?” 

"No. One looked vaguely like 
Mars, but with more oxygen. It 
might have been inhabitable, I 
suppose. It might even have a com- 
plex life-form of its own.” 

Jansen couldn’t conceal his ex- 
asperation. "Why does he have to 
try and knock history on the head 
with a crowbar? Why in hell does 
he have to make decisions for the 
rest of us?” 

**Who — ^Max? I told you his 
tcajaas.” 


"Not valid. Phoney.” 

Reigner flashed a faint smile. 
"But valid for him. When men 
can understand the motives of in- 
dividualists like Max, they may 
possibly be fit to make the star 
voyage. But not, I think, before.” 

"You agree with him?” 

"A little. Only I realize the fu- 
tility of trying to put a brake on 
history.” 

Jansen began to pace up and 
down. "I suppose it’s definite — 
about the star-ship crashing, I 
mean ? If only we could collect 
that Zimova unit!” 

Professor Reigner poured him- 
self more coffee. "Even while we 
were working out the program- 
ming for the return journey. Max 
was already dying. He knew it, 
and I knew it. The whole effort 
had been too much — not transition 
itself, but the other things. The 
effort of forcing himself to kill 
eleven men, of demolishing the 
Star Base, and then the final strain 
of psycho-projection. But in any 
case, transition isn’t the sort of 
thing to face alone.” 

"He didn’t actually die while 
you were there?” persisted Jansen. 

"That wouldn’t have been pos- 
sible,” said the Professor. "He was 
controlling me. How could I have 
remained projected with a dead 
control?” 

"So you couldn’t witness his 
death?” 

"No. By the time we were step- 
ping up to the return transition. 



A QUESTION OF TIME 


Max was too weak to retain me. I 
just literally faded.” 

“Then it would be theoretically 
possible for him to alter the crash 
programming,” remarked the Co- 
ordinator hopefully. 

“Not during transition — and I 
think that would finish him.” 

“But afterwards, if he sur- 
vived — ” 

"If he survived,” interrupted the 
Professor wearily, “it would be 
possible. But to what end? Why 
invalidate his own motives?” 

Jansen shrugged. “The logic of 
the whole thing is beyond my 
reach, anyway. I’m just indulging 
in the wistful hope that there's a 
million to one chance.” 

Otto Reigner stood up and 
passed a hand over his eyes. For 
a few moments, he didn’t seem to 
be able to focus properly. Then he 
pulled himself together. 

“It’s time we went back to Co- 
pernicus,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
want to be too late.” 

The inspection rocket was cir- 
cling Copernicus at five thousand 
feet. Farth-light made the crater- 
bed look like a smooth green lake. 

The Cio-ordinator’s expression- 
less gaze alternated 'between the 
crater and llie sky, ’’This i^ the 
fourteenth cirujil,” he saidi ”No 
star-ship, II there's a lime error, 
what do you (liink would be the 
probable magmUub 

Professor K( ig.m r igiiiui il llie 
question, ’ll will lome, " In said 

But Jansen dnln I sli.in Ins 
faith. Alter tinii limns nl kiyid 
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up expectancy, he was beginning 
to feel a little cheated. 

With a sigh, the rocket pilot 
swung into his fifteenth circuit, 
wondering just how long this 
would have to go on. 

And then it came. They all saw 
it in the same instant — an arrow- 
head of light curving smoothly 
out of the void. Visible at more 
than a hundred thousand feet, it 
took almost two minutes to drop 
down to the inspection rocket’s 
altitude. The star-ship passed it at 
a distance of five or six miles, in 
a slow arc extending towards the 
northern segment of Copernicus. 

“Good Lord, it’s going to touch 
down!” shouted the Co-ordinator. 
“Follow it,” he snapped to the 
pilot, "and drop as close as you 
can.” 

Even as the rocket changed 
course, the now hovering star-ship 
achieved a perfect touch-down 
stance. 

At the same time, the Profes- 
sor had become deathly pale, his 
eyes displaying a sudden vacancy. 
Then he spoke. The voice was fa- 
miliar to Jansen. Not, however, 
as the voice of Otto Reigner. 

"Man’} future lies jar out in 
space, hut his past belongs to the 
terrestrial jungle. Someday, he will 
learn to reach for the stars without 
avarice. But only when he sees no 
jungtr in the sky. That is why this 
put voyage nunt end in — ” 

The void- Icll lo a whisper, and 
w.is mIciiI, .Simnll.nuonsly, there 
was a llasli of brilli.inl light. 
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Jansen turned sharply to the ob- 
servation frame and gazed out 
across the crater. At one thousand 
feet, the star-ship hung suspended. 
Then it appeared to unfold in 
great petals of flame. And for a 
moment, the crater was drenched 
with light. Then the white-hot 
debris dropped slowly through the 
lunar silence. 

When there was nothing more 
to be seen, the Co-ordinator turned 
to Reigner angrily: "Well, I hope 
you’re satisfied with — ’’ He slop- 
ped. He was speaking to a dead 
man. 

Or, as he told himself grimly, 
two dead men. 

He looked at the shrunken fig- 
ure, at the gray weary face, and 
thought of all that Otto Reigner 
had endured in the three days it 
had taken him to die. 

Eventually the pilot spoke: 
"Still want me to go down?" 

"No, it doesn’t matter now.’’ 


The pilot, a youngster of twen- 
ty-one, was filled with curiosity. 
He put the rocket into a slow 
climb, and switched over to auto- 
matic. Then he went to have a 
look at the body. 

"Co-ordinator, what did he 
mean — that bit about a jungle in 
the sky?" 

Co-ordinator Jansen gave a 
harsh laugh. "You don’t know? 
Then Ell tell you, son. He meant 
that we’re all just a bunch of clever 
apes; that civilization’s only skin- 
deep; and that we’re not fit to go 
shoving our hairy fingers into deep 
space. You can be sure he gave it 
some thought." 

The pilot thought it over. Then 
he said: "Personally, Ed rather be 
a clever ape than a crazy human.” 

Jansen gazed through the ob- 
servation frame at the hard, reced- 
ing peaks of Copernicus. He gave 
another bitter laugh. 

"Got any idea which is which?” 
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by .. . Hans Stefan Santesson 


Two new anthologies and Andrew 
North’s far-voyaging Solar 
Queen carry a spaceman’s cargo 
of gold in the world of books. 


Robert Sheckley has been de- 
scribed as "the most exciting new 
writer of science fantasy to appear 
in the last five years.” While I am 
afraid this is a slight exaggeration, 
the quiet Mr. Sheckley has an in- 
teresting mind, considerable imag- 
ination, a sense of humor and an 
approach to issues that confront or 
could confront us, that make his 
emergence to importance as a 
writer one of the more encourag- 
ing things to happen to the field 
in recent years. This new group of 
stories, Citizen in Space (Ballan- 
tine, 35 cents) is decidedly worth 
reading. Watch Sheckley’s work in 
the next few years. 

Anthony Boucher’s new an- 
thology, "The Best from Fantasy 
and Science Fiction, Fifth Series ” 
(Doubleday, $3.50) is a represen- 
tative group of stories from a 
magazine that has from its begin- 
ning, to quote the publishers, been 
distinguished for its "uninhibited 
editorial policy.” Writer-Editor- 
Critic-Anthologist Anthony Bou- 
cher, former president of the Mys- 
tery Writers of America, is that 


In science fiction, as in every other branch of human endeavor, achievements 
of the first magnitude are often eclipsed by momentary bright Novas that 
ejuickly burn themselves out and dwindle to little cinder suns spinning through 
the void. But Hans Santesson is seldom deceived, (He would not be human 
if he were not occasionally deceived!) Brightness alone does not impress him 
nearly so much as the steadier glow of enduring excellence on a library shelf. 
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rar.i avis in this field — a man who 
is first and foremost a pro (that 
word fan conventions shudder at) 
and who has made a lasting con- 
tribution to that section of Ameri- 
can letters still called Science Fic- 
tion. 

This new anthology has some 
interesting material. You will re- 
member Avram Davidson’s version 
of The Golem, Zenna Henderson’s 
important and challenging Pol/age, 
and particularly Walter Miller’s 
story of Brother Francis of Utah, 
A Canticle for Leibowitz. There 
is also material by Isaac Asimov, 
Frcdric Brown, Arthur C. Clarke 
(who will be in New York this 
Fall at the I4th World Science Fic- 
tion Convention), and still others. 
This is an anthology that really 
docs represent much of "the best" 
in the field. Recommended. 

More things — lots of more 
things — happen to Apprentice Car- 
go Master Dane Thorson in An- 
drew North’s new Plague Ship 
(Gnome Press, $2.50). The Solar 
Queen, Galactic Free Trade Spacer, 
Terra registry, runs into problems 
on Sargol that do not end with 
their departure from that strange 
planet. From the morning when 
young Thorson first steps out on 
Sargol’s ruby-tinted soil, carefully 
perfumed so that "no lingering 
taint of his off world origin must 
remain to disgust the sensitive 
nostrils of the Salariki,” to the 
moment when he broadcasts to the 
System, the young man has a stir- 


ring time of it. An interesting idea 
— perhaps a little too rich in ex- 
citement — but certainly competent 
S-F for the teen-age reader. 

Are you planning, incidentally, 
to attend the Seventh Annual 
Midwestcon, to be held May 26th 
and 27th, 1956, at the North 

Plaza Motel in Cincinnati ? For 
more information, contact Don 
Ford, 129 Maple, Sharonville, 
Ohio. 

I hope you did not miss Galaxy 
editor Horace L. Gold’s interest- 
ing The Old Die Rich (Crown, 
$3.00), a group of Science-Fiction 
stories with working notes and an 
analysis of each story. An hour — - 
two hours — twenty-two hours after 
you have discovered the possibili- 
ties of Love in the Dark, under- 
stood, in The Biography Project, 
why the Biotime Camera couldn’t 
be used any more, and shared 
Clocker Locke’s feelings in At the 
Post, you will agree that here is 
able S-F, none the less so because 
you are not drowned in cliches 
and slightly worn out time-and- 
space jargon. 

The world of Conan, that ele- 
mental swashbuckler who flourished 
in the Hyborian Age, storms at us 
again in Robert E. Howard’s new 
Tales of Conan (Gnome Press, 
$3.00), a group of stories com- 
pleted after the author’s death by 
L. Sprague de Camp. "Totally un- 
believable,’’ to quote Robert 
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Lowndes, Conan has for years been 
a decidedly uninhibited hero in the 
mythology of contemporary fan- 
tasy writing. Admittedly unrealis- 
tic, the tales still have — to quote 
L. Sprague de Camp — "such zest, 
speed, vitality and color" that you 
find yourself believing, with the 
author, in this world that Howard 
brought back out of the mists of 
a mythical pre-history. Conan of 
Cimmeria again slashes his way to 
victory in these new tales. For a 
few hours — or longer — many of 
you will be there with him, your 
scimitar also flashing, sinister 
sounds in the background warning 
of further' dangers. 

Arthur C. Clarke, British rocket 
pioneer and novelist, will be — as 
I’ve already reported — guest of 
honor at the I4th World Science 
Fiction Convention which meets 
this Labor Day week-end, Septem- 
ber 1, 2 and 3, 1956, at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York. Dr. 
Isaac Asimov, Boston University 
biochemist and one of this col- 
umn's favorite writers mid people, 
was guest of honor at the 1955 
convention in Cleveland. Send in 
your membership ‘ fee of $2.00 
now to Art Saha, Secretary, I4th 
World S-F Convention, Box 272, 
Kadio City Station, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

Morris Ernst, who for years 
has "been carrying on a love affair 
with the United States" (to quote 
his publishers), turns to this field 


in his challenging Utopia 1976 
(Rinehart, $3.50). An answer to 
the writings of "glandular pessi- 
mists,” George Orwell among oth- 
ers, the distinguished attorney 
shares with us his "dream for our 
republic in 1976." Anticipating a 
new Age of Pericles, where we 
"will own time for living,” and 
our increased productivity will in- 
crease the tools to enrich life, Ernst 
sees a world where new fission and 
solar energies may create a trillion- 
dollar gross national income, or 
$25,000 per year per family — a 
world where three great causes of 
waste, rust, moths and the com- 
mon cold, will be eliminated — and 
a world (page Garry Davis here!) 
where no passports will be required 
to travel anywhere in the world. 
"The odds are overwhelming that 
new sources of energy will be de- 
veloped by 1976 to the point where 
they are cheap enough to warrant, 
in commercial terms, such increased 
speeds that London to New York 
will take two hours, and short-dis- 
tance rockets will carry mail from 
Cleveland to Chicago.” (p. 182). 
Ernst anticipates a world where, 
by 1976 , "expanding freedoms in 
the communication of ideas will 
help us make our lives richer in 
mind, freer in emotions" (p. 225), 
a world where we will change 
from an "audience society to a 
fully participating culture.” Re- 
vealing — and interesting. 

As John Campbell has pointed 
out. Science Fiction — as it was 
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known only a decade ago — has for 
some time faced the necessity of 
exploring new planes and new 
fields. Science and Research have, 
in other words, caught up with 
Science Fiction! Alfred Bester ex- 
plored the world of the ESP in his 
interesting "The Demolished Man” 
(Shasta) some years ago. Morey 
Bernstein, in The Search for 
Bridey Murphy (Doubleday, 
$3.75), does more than trace the 
history of a number of experi- 
ments in hypnotism. Bernstein 
helps to document the case for ESP 
and Parapsychology as scientific 
realities and not merely escapees 
from your favorite S-F magazine. 
(Naturally Fantastic Universe!) 

Those of you, pros and readers 
alike, who are interested in ESP, 
will find Bernstein’s exploration of 
the subject of age-regression in- 
tensely interesting. Taking his sub- 
ject (under hypnosis) back 
through time, further and further 


back, Bernstein becomes one of 
the few known researchers to con- 
cern himself deliberately with pre- 
natal memory experiments — experi- 
ments which prove individual con- 
sciousness before birth and the 
scientific validity of Reincarnation. 

As Morey Bernstein takes his 
subject into that world where 
Bridey Murphy w'aited until she 
w'as to return to Earth, he asks if 
there was "any such things as 
death, disease, or old age in that 
astral world?” 

Bridey answers: "There was no 
death, there was just a . . . passing. 
You passed from that existence . . . 
you passed ... to another existence. 
That’s all, there was no death.” 
(p. 147). 

Morey Bernstein’s "The Search 
for Bridey Murphy” is recommend- 
ed to those of you who agree that 
there is need for research into those 
twilight shadows that we once 
knew. 
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At Last! A Brand-New Book Club 
Brings You TOMORROW’S Greatest Tales— TOOAY! 


H ERE’S great news for readers who 
enjoy rocket-swift thrills . . . daring 
flights of imagination . . . jet-propelled 
action! It’s the brand-new Science-Fic- 
tion Book Club— organized to bring you 
the most daring and skillfully-written 
of these spine-tingling novels at only a 
fraction of regular retail price! 


And now to welcome you to the Clu' 
you are invited to accept not 1, not 2- 
but ANY 3 of the books shown here f 
only $1. Yes-ONLY $1 for AL. 
THREE! But send no money now— ju-' 
pick your 3 books and mail coupon : 
other side AT ONCE. 



ASTOUNDING SCI- 
ENCE-FICTION AN- 
THOLOGY. A .story 
about the first A* 
Bomb, written be- 
fore it was invented ! 
A story of the movie 
machine that shows 
“newsreels” of any 
past event. PLUS more than 20 
other thrillers ! 

TREASURY OF SCIENCE-FICTION 
CLASSICS. F O'Ur famous novels, 
complete. Plus: a complete play; 
scores of all-time great S-F 
stories, including “Invasion from 
Mars.” made famous by Orson 
Welles. 

OMNIBUS OF SCIENCE-FICTION. 

43 classic stories by top uuthoi’s. 
Wonders of eai'th and man. Amaz- 
ing inventions. Space travel and 
visitors from outer space. Adven- 
tuj'cs in dimension. Worlds of to- 
moiiow. 5C2 fascinating pages! 


BEST FROM FANTASY AND SCI- 
ENCE-FICTION (4th Series). A 

man-made creature of synthetic 
tissue becomes a killer. The and- 
roid's master is going mad. too! 
Just one of 12 great stories and 
features in this big new collec- 
tion ! 

BEYOND THE BARRIERS OF 
SPACE AND TIME, edited by 
Judith Mei’ril. A new collection 
of 19 supei’b tales of fanta-<y — 
the supernatural — mass hypnosis 
— telei^athy — pretlestination - -pi’e- 
cognition — levitation, etc. 

-m PORTALS OF TO- 

^ MORROW. A spar- 

7J kling crop of weird 

J 1 tales picked by Au- 

gust Derleth. The 
man who invents a 
solid rat-aii/M. The 
Martians that land 
on Faith on Hallo- 
And many others. 



A MIRROR FOR OBSERVERS 

by Edgar Pangborn, Ange'o L 
tevecchio can dextroij th<- K:: ’.- 
or save it. But it's not U|.) i" \i'. 
to decide. The Martians r 

in theii’ pow’ei' — and TPLV 
cide I 

WILD TALENT, by 

Wilson Tucker. 

Draftee Paul Breen 
becomes a human 
“secret ireapon.” Hi 
has a strange povs’er 

- he can ucti’ally 
read minds .o.OUO 
miles away. No won- 
der he is decreed too dot.^j- 
to live! 

TIMELINER. by Charles E. v 
Seconds after an “accident. 
Macklin suddenly finds h. 
plunged so yeais into ihv : _ 

- with another man's n;.-: 
body. And he's on the " e 




